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SELECTIONS FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Deuostnenss. No writings could, we think, 
be read to more advantage by the rising orators 
of our own country, than those of Demosthenes. 
A thorough study of his concise, manly, and 
practical eloquence, would do much to correct 
the two most prorinent faults of American Ora- 
tory. The first of these, is the excessive prolixi- 
ty, by which we are most unfortunately contra- 
distinguished from our transalantic brethren. In 
our national House of Representatives, for in- 
stance, which, composed as it is of our most dis- 
tinguished politicians, is certainly no unfair spec- 
imen of our deliberative assemblies, five or six 
weeks are spent in debating upon questions, 
which woukl be discussed in the Parliament of 
Great Britain, and well discussed too, in half as 
many evenings. The best speakers in that coun-. 
try generally find two or three hours at most, 
amply sufficient tor a complete exposition of their 
arguments, and those eloquent orations of five or 
six hours, which are so much in fashion at 
Washington, are almost unknown. There is 
some appearance, indeed, that this prolixity of 
our congressional speakers is working its own 
cure, and it already begins to be suspected that, 
in order to convince, it is not indispersably ne- 
cessary to fatigue. The next fault, to which we 
allude, is the fondness for unnatural and mere- 
tricious ornament, which is occasionally display- 
ed, even by some of our abljest speakers, and 
which is exhibited, in irrelevant and ostenta- 
tious digressions, in cold and trite similes, and 4 
gay confusion of metaphors, in finical circumlo- 
cutions, and a studied avoidance of direct and de- 
finite language, and, to speak more generally, in 
offences of every description against classical 
simplicity. This fault is by no means confined 
to our oratory, it infects in some degree every 
branch of our literature, and must be ascribed in 
part to circumstances in our condition which can 
be removed only gradually. A chaste elegance 
in the art of composition, as in all other arts, is 
generally the result, in part, of assiduous culture, 
and consequently the evidence of a high degree 
of advancement. But we think, that the deficien- 
cy of several of our orators in this quality, has 
been owing materially to the admiration enter- 
tained, by so many of our fellow-citizens, for a 
few faulty models, and more especially for the 
works of Curran and Phillips. We object to 
this admiration, not so much becauee it is extrav- 
agant, as because it is undistriminating. — We 
kgow that perfect simplicity is compatible with a 
high degree of ornament, provided it be apt and 
uaforced ornament, and there are certainly passa- 
ges alike faultless and striking iu both these ora- 
tors, and more especially inthe first. But these 
grent'beauties are balanced, not to say outweigh- 
ed, by faults of equal magnitude, and the con- 
trast, striking as it is, seems to have been strange- 
ly overlooked by many of our countrymen. . 
Misled by some of the most glaring absurdi- 
ties of these brilliant, but irregular productions, 
they seem to have essentially mistaken the nature 
of real eloquence, to have supposed not only that 
it was something more than plain good sense, 
but something at war with it. We know noth- 
ing that could be better adapted to correct im- 
pressions like these, than the feequent contem- 
plation of the severe beauty of Attic eloquence. 
But above all, would we recommend the specch- 
es of Demosthenes, as models of practical busi- 
ness like oratory. The present age is a period, 
when men are in earnest, when they seek, even in 
works of amusement, for something which shall 
excite intense thought, and call forth their inmost 
feelings; when they will not endure to hear im- 
— subjects treated carelessly or superficial- 
ly.* We may add, that if this be the character 
at the presentday, of all enlightened nations, 
still, more especially, is itthat of our own. All 
our public institutions, all our private and domes- 
tic habits, are calculated to render us emphatical- 
ly a practical people. Every individual is in 
some degree a man of business. With usa re- 
eluse is almost an unknown being, and the most 
retired students are drawn from their closets to 
bear some part in the machinery of active socie- 
ty. Our whole frame of government presuppos- 
es, what our admirable systems of early educa- 
tion have enabled us to verify ina _ great degree, 
that our community is made up of thinking, re- 
flecting individuals. No feature in the character 
of the people, at least of the older parts of our 
country, is more striking than their singular se- 
dateness and gravity. Their very amusements 
are strongly marked by these characteristics. 
ir only festival days are those, which are de- 
voted to the celebration of important agricultuzal, 
Political, religious, or literary ceremonies. Noth- 
ing seems to be intended asthe mere sport of the 
passing hour ; all is serious and practical. This 
peculiar gravity of character is daily becoming 
more prominent, and diffusing itself more widely. 
it is surely not improbable, thatit will eventual- 
ly give acolouring to our intelectual produc- 
tions, but more especially to our oratory, and that 
10 this country the most popular and successful 
eloquence will be the grave, manly, argumenta- 
tive eloquence, of which Demosthenes is so splen- 
did an example ; which disdains to trifle, which 
seeks to convince and persuade, not to entertain ; 
which speaksto the reason and the heart, rather 
than to the fancy; the elcquence of sound 
thought and deep feeling. The works of Demos- 
thenes, to say nothing of the other illustrious ora- 
tors of Greece, are alone sufficient to render the 
language in which he wrote, worthy of the assid- 
uous study ef every well educated American. 
Tus Ixptans. Neither the government nor 
people of the United States have any wish to con- 
ceal from themselves, nor from the world, that 
is upon their frontiers a wretched, forlorn 
People, looking to them for support and protec- 
ton, and possessing strong claims upon their jus- 
tice and humanity. These people received our 
ts in a spirit of friendship, aided them to 
* Privations and sufferings, and taught them 
whieh 9 Provide for many of the wants, with 
then en), Were surrounded. The Indians were 
—— we — ; and, without 
: ich has occurred, in 
Site of morbid affectation, but with the feelings 
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ofan age accustomed to observe great mutations 
in the fortunes of n-2ions Pay ved — — we 
may ex our regret, that they have 80 
much of what we have gained. The prominent 
points of their history are before the world, and 
will go down unchanged to posterity. In the rev- 
olution of a few ages, this fair portion of the con- 
tinent, which was theirs, has passed into our 8 
session. The forests, which affordedthem food 
and security, where were their cradles, their 
home, and their graves, have disappeared, or are 
disappearing. before the pro of civilization. 

e have extinguished their council fires, and 
ploughed my ne bones of their fathers. Their 
population diminished with lamentable ra- 
idity. Those tribes that remain, like the lone 
column of a fallen temple, exhibit but the sad rel- 
ies of their former strength ; and many others 
live only in the names, which bave reached us 
through the earlier accounts of travellers and 
historians. The causes, which have produced 
this moral desolation, are yet in constant and ac- 
tive operation, and threaten to leave us, at no 
distant day, without a living proof of Indian suf- 
ferings, from the Atlantic to the immense desert, 
which sweeps along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains. Norcan we console ourselves with 
the reflection, that their declension has been 
counterbalanced, by any melioration in their mor- 
al condition. We have taught them neither how 
to live nor how to die. They have been equally 
stationary in their manners, habits, and opinions ; 
in everything but their numbers and their happi- 
ness ; and although existing more thon six gen- 
erations, in contact with a civilized people, they 
owe to them no one valuable improvement in the 
arts ; nora single principle, which can restrain 
their passions, or give hope to despondence, mo- 
tive to exertion, or confidence to virtue. 

Slow and embarrassing las been the progress 
of all barbarous tribes, through that interval of 
their history, which follows the first rude efforts 
to procure a bare subsistence, and which is ter- 
minated by the operation of those causes, thut 
eventually lead to every thing desirable in civiliz- 
ed life. -Nor is it easy to assign the true reason 
for these changes, and we: may seek it in vain, 
either in fabulous ur authentic history. The 
first impulse may be given by accidental circum- 
stances, by a Hercules or a Maneo Capac, whose 
labors tradition has distorted, while it hus perpet- 
uated them. This wide interval of stationary 
existence is occupied by many tribes, in very dif- 
ferent stages of improvement, from the Bosjes- 
man and the Eskimaux, antipodes in residence, 
but exhibiting equally the lowest state of human 
degradation, to the comparatively polished hordes, 
who live now as they have always lived, amoug 
the earliest monuments of history and tradition. 
There the Arab has remained, as unchanged as 
his cloudless sky and sandy desert, and the Scyth- 
ian Nomades yet roam the Asiatic wastes, as they 
did in the days of Herodotus. 

Efforts, however, have not been wanting, to 
but with what hopeless results, we bave only to 
cast our eyes upon them to ascertain. Whether 
the cause of this failure must be sought in the 
principles of these efforts, or in their application, 
has not yet been satisfactorily determined ; but 
the important experiments, which are now mak- 
ing, will, probably, ere long put the question at 
rest. During morethan a century, great zeal was 
displayed by the French Court, and by many of 
the dignified French ecclesiastics, for the conver- 
sion of the American aboriginesin Canada ; and 
learned, and pious, and zealous men devoted them- 
selves with noble ardor, and intrepidity, to this 
generous work. At what immense personal 
sacrifices we can never fully estimate. And it is 
melancholy to contrast their privations and suf- 
terings, living and dying, with the fleeting memo- 
rials of theirlabors. A few external ceremonies, 
affecting neither the head nor the heart, and 
which are retained like idle legends among some 
of the aged Indians, are all that remain to: pre- 
serve the recollection of their spiritual fathers ; 
and we have stood upon the ruins of St. Ignace, 
on the shores of Lake Huron, their principal mis- 
sloDary establishment,indulging those melancholy 
reflections, which must always press upon the 
Mind, umid the fallen monuments ofhuman piety. 

Histogy or tne Usitren States. The high- 
est literary enterprise, which now presents itself 
for the exercise of industry, talent, and learning 
in this country, is a history of the United Statcs. 
It has been the fashion to doubt, whether the 
time had yet come, in which an impartial and 
well digested history could be executed. Such 
doubts we think should -continue no longer. 
Time is required to bring facts to light, to soften 
down the rough aspect of events, and to create 
a medium through which the mind can look back 
with cool and tranquil judgment, divested of 
passion and unbiassed by partiality. For all 
these purposes time cnough we conceive has e- 
lapsed ; and all the essential materials may now 
be obtained, and all the advantages possessed, 
which ever can he, for a history of the first order 
down to a period, at least as late as the begin- 
ning of the present century. The person now 
living, who would undertake so arduous a work, 
can hardly be supposed to have his opinions, or 
his feelings, so much interested in the causes and 
results of the great political parties, which ran 
high thirty years ago, as to be subject to any un- 
due influence on his judgement from either of 
these sources. And when you go back to the 
revolution, every thing is fully ripe for the most 
finished history ; and previously to that period 
we have all the valuable materials, which can be 
supposed to exist, even to the earliest twilight of 
our antiquity. 

The little volume, whose title has called forth 
these remarks, comes upon us with no high pre- 
tensions ; it is a simple narrative of facts, put 
together in a plain way, and intended for schools. 
For such a purpose it seems well suited, aluiough 
it is a difficult thing to compress so much matter 
into so small a space, with a due attention to a 
just proportion of parts. The author’s plan is, 
first to give a separate history of each of the old 
colonies ; then in succession an account of the 
French war from 1756 to 1763 ; of the revolu- 
tion, which secured our independence ; the trans- 
actions of the old congress and the adoption of 
the constitution ; the administrations ot the dif- 
ferent Presidents ; anda detailed narrative of the 
events of the last war. All these things are ac- 
complished in a duodecimo volume of three hun- 
dred and thirtysix pages. The mechanical divis- 
ions of the chapters are conveniently arranged, 
for the use of reading classes in schools. In 
short, as an epitome of the history of the United 
States, designed for young readers, we know not 





that a better work than this has appeared. 
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From the Chelmsford Phenix. 
Devenere locos latos et eunmns virets 
Fertunatorum aemorus, sedesque beotas. " 
Hic manus, ob petriess peguando vulsera pared 5 
Taventes aut qui vilem,eneauere per artes. 

The inventors of useful improvements have in 
all ages obtained much credit, and usually little 
profit. Those who meliorated the condition of 
buman life by serviceable and ingenious discove- 
ries in the arts, were by the Mantuan berd, asso- 
ciated with the heroes “who for their country 
died,” and with them eajeyed the fairest portion 
of the Elysian fields.. Ales! that this posthu- 
mous renown alone, should go often be the fate of 
men of genius. Among modern nations, Eng- 
lend stands pre-eminept as the factor of mechan- 
ical arts. Itisin a gege{ measure owing to the 
enceuragement she begwowa on these, who, by 
their ingenuity bave conteibuted so largely, not 
only to the conveniences and elegancies, but to 
the security of social life, that she has. attained 
that imposing attitude, which she sustains among 
the commercial and manufacturing nations of the 
earth. Her wholesome patent laws, and liberal 
policy have elevated to that eminence which 
they merited, individuals, whose talents and skill 
havo produced the most wonderful developments 
of the power of the mechanic arts. It is now 
asserted, by philanthropists, that the policy which 
would prohibit the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery is erroneous, and the aversion to such 
contrivances is rapidly passing away, as more 
enlightened views are propagated. “ There is 
no department of public service more useful, 
(says Balmanno) than the patronage of the me- 
chanical ingenuity by whose inventions and im- 
provements, the necessity for animal labor is di- 
minished. No prejudice can be more absurd and 
mischievous than that which has frequently been 
objected to improvements in mechanism, on, the 
ground of their tendency to abridge the employ- 
ments of the more laborious parts of society. A 
solicitude to reduce apimal labor within moderate 
and reasonable limits, is not merely reeommend- 
ed on the score of political economy, but as one 
of the most amiable features of civilization.” 
Stillit sometimes happens in the manufacturing 
places of Europe, that open hostility is manifest- 
ed against the use of those machines, intended 
for the purpose of saving labor, by the numerous 
bodies cf workmen, who fancy themselves so se- 
riously affected in their means of subsistance and 
employment, by their adoption. Neither is this 
to be wondered at, for long apprenticeships and 
continued devotion to one occupation, renders 
them incapable of a change of business ;,to say 
nothing of the crowded state of all manipular 
professions, which circumstance alone, would 
preventachange. But in the country where the 
population is leas dense, and men are taught that 
they are competent to any employment, or in 
common parlance, that they ean turn their hands 
to any thing, and who therefore can vary their 
occupations as cepric# or profit dictates, similar 
hostility does notexist. Though favoured in this 
particular, we are unfortunately oppressed by 
other circumstances, whose consequences are of 
the most deleterious character ; because they tend 
to repress the exercise of mechanical genius. 
Men of talents with us, ase left to struggle with 
poverty and neglect ; to toil on in the mine of 
science, without one word of encouragement or 
any proffer of aid; and oft-times after consum- 
ing their little substance in perfecting the work 
their ingenuity conceived, discover that some 
Sriend has kindly purloined their invention. It is 
said that nine tenths of the exclusive rights grant- 
ed in this country, will injure the inventor for 
the first fourteen years ; especially if the patent 
be taken out before the improvement is in full 
operation ; and if not till then, some pilfering 
genius may attempt surreptitiously to take out a 
patent for the principle of the invention before 
the true inventor. “ Who would getrich if the 
property he acquired by his industry, were to 
become common as soon as gained ?” 

Another discouraging circumstance is, the 
policy frequently pursued in this couutry of cur- 
tailing the wages of those, who by their observa- 
tions and talents, have conceived and perfected 
means of easily accomplishing that work which, 
by the division of labor, falls to their lot, by la- 
bor-saving contrivances. Those who by exclu- 
sive attention to one department of labour, have 
discovered ways of performing that labour by a 
speedy and satisfactory mechanical process, are 
at least entitled to as ample a remuneration, as if 
they pursued the more laborious and tedious 
process. The saving of labour should be their 
benefit, as a reward to their ingenuity, and an in- 
centive to higher achievements. The result is 
the offspring, the production of their intellect and 
intelligence, and they should reap the reward of 
it; their property and they should enjoy it. 
* What prudent man will spend his thoughts, 
time, labor and money, for property no better se- 
cured to him 2” The property which to him is 
worse than useless. 

These are some of the impediments to the ad- 
vancement of the arts with us, the country is 
filied with men of mechanical genius and acquire- 
ments, and some perhaps uverleap these obsta- 
cles. The inventions of a Fulton, a Whitney, 
and a Perkins, have conferred immortal honor on 
themselves and their country. But the descend- 
ants of the former have inherited nothing but 
the fare of their ancestor ; and the latter seeks 
in a foreign clime, that patronage he ought to re- 
ceive at home. 

We hope that these things will not ‘continue ; 
but that a more liberal patronage will be extend- 
ed to men of mechanical genius and skill ; and 
the notion that an ingenious man cannot be rich 
be explained. We are led to’ these cursory ob- 
servations, by noticing the following paragraphs 
imthe ‘Plymouth Memorial.’ One of the ma- 
chines referred to, is purely of the labor-saving 
character. The inventor isa geatleman whose 
pursuits in life have widely estranged him from 
the — — indulging his mechanical taste. 
We trust no faise notions of expediency will pre- 
vent the general use of his invention ; labor- 
saving though it be. : 

“ Samuel Nicholson, Esq. of this town, bas in- 
vented a Cast Fron Ci i upper, 
which has been used for several weeks, in the 
rope-walk of the Plymouth Cordage Company, 
and is considered a very valuable improvement 
in terring yarns. 2 

Mr. Nicholson has also invented a machine for 
warping and reeling yarn for cordage, the model 
of which has been examined by competent judg- 
es, and pronounced by them to be an excellent 
substitute for the present method ; and one by 
which a vast saving of time and labor will be 


effected. By thisinvention, the whole operation 
of warping and reeling may be performed ina 
room of 15 by 25 feet. 
sirable, will doubtless be adopted by every rope- 
making establishment in the country, and while 
it facilitates the operations of a very important 
branch of business, we trust it will also insure a 
rich reward to the skill and ingenuity by which it 
was produced.” F. 


FRENCH ALMANACK. 

Jan He who is born in thie month will 
be laborious, anda lover of good wine, but very 
subject to infidelity ;. he —**— often forget to 
pay his debts, but he_will complaisant, and 
withal a fine singer. The lady born in this month 
will be a pretty prudeat housewife ; rather mel- 
ancholy, but very good tempered. 

February. The man bern in this month will 
love money much, but the ladies more ; he will 
be stingy at heme, but prodigal] abroad. ‘The la- 
dy will be a humane and affectionate wife and 
tender mother. 

March. ‘The man born in this month will be 
rather handsome ; he will be honest and prudent, 
but he will die poor. The —2* will be a jealous, 
passionate chitter box, something given to fight- 
ing, and in old age too fond of the bottle. 

il. The man who has the misfortune to be 
born in this mouth will be subject to maladies. 
He will travel to his advantage, for he will marry 
a rich and handsome heiress, who will make — 
what, no doubt you all understand. ‘The lady of 
this month will be tall and stoug with a little 
mouth, little feet, little wit, but a great talker and 
withal a great liar. . 

May. The man born in this month will be 
handsome and amiable. He will make his wife 
happy. The lady will be equally blest in every 
respect. - oer 

June. The man born now will be of a small 
stature, passionately fond of women and child- 
ren, but will not be loved in return. The lady 
will bea giddy personage, fond of coffee; she 
will marry-at the age of 21, and be a fool at forty 
five. 

July. The man will be fair; he will suffer 
death for the wicked waman he loves. The fe- 
male of this month will be passably handsome, 
with a sharp nose but a fine bust. She will be of 
rather a sulky temper. 

August. The man will be ambitious and cour- 
ageous, but too aptto cheat. He will have sev- 
eral maladies and two wives. The lady will be 
amiable end twice married ; but the second hus- 
hand will cause her to regret the first. 

Se He that is born in this month will 
be strong, wise and prudent ; but too easy with 
his wife, and who will give him great uneasiness. 
The lady round faced and fair haired, witty, dis- 
creet, affable, and loved by her friends. 

October. The man will have a handsome face 
and florid complexion ; he will be wicked in his 
youth and always inconstant. He will promise 
one thing and do another, and remain poor. The 
lady will be pretty, alittle given to contradiction, 
a little coquetish, and sometimes a little too fond 
of wine, she will give the preference to eau de 
vie. She will have three husbands who will die 
of grief; she will best know why. 

November. The man born now will have a fine 
face, and be a gay deceiver. The lady of this 
month willbe large, liberal, and full of nov- 


elty. 

December. The man born in this month will 
be a good sort of a person, though passionate. 
He will devote himself to the army, and be be- 
trayed by his wife. The lady will be amiable and 
handsome, with a good voice and a well. pro- 
portioned body ; she will be married twice, re- 
main poor, but continue honest. 








From the London Examiner. 
NERVOUS DISORDERS. 

Mr. Abernethy, iu a lecture delivered in Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, on Monday evening, on the sub- 
ject of nervous irritability, insisted that this malady 
entirely arose from a disordered state of the diges- 
tive organs. Toexemplify the truth of this proposi- 
tion, he instanced the following cases :—‘*! could 
produce lots of instances to show that it is the diges- 
tive organs which act upon the nervous system,” 
eaid he, ** and I will give you the case of a medical 
man, who had received an appointment to a situation 
in India, and who was going out, when he was sud- 
denly seized with a kind of lumbagd, an affection of 
his loins, which gave him excessive pain. He had 
about eighty ounces of blood taken from him, und had 
opium administered in immoderate quantities. l was 
called in, but lam sure | knew nothing of what was 
the matter with him—for I did not perceive any local 
malady, although he complained so much of paio in 
his loins. 1 therefore said, “‘ I in the same condition, 
1 would go to bed, and would be as quiet as posible, 
and not put the body into action, and I would observe 
the strictest regimen with regard tc diet, taking 
nothing but light things which the stomach would 
easily digest.” ‘* With such a pain, and being aox- 
ious to get rid of it, that 1 may go 4n board the ves- 
sel, good God,” said he ** what am [to do—most ! 
not take opium ?"”—* If you take opiem,”’ added I, 
** then good-bye to you. You must have some pills 
composed of two grains of ertractum conti, and a like 
quantity of the extract of hyosciamus, of which take 
three or foar pills a day, but no opium. Do this and 
keep quiet in bed, and you will go on well. At the 
end of a week | called on him again, and he had no 
pain atall. He said that he felt very languid, as 
well he might. from having lost s0 much blood ; be- 
sides, he had been living rather too low. | told him 
to take more nourishing food. He went on well and 
got better. l have seen people, attended by medical 
men, whohad no apparent disease at the bottom, and 
who have got quite we! upon such simple diet as the 
medical gentleman took, whom I have just mention- 
ed, and by remaining iu a tranquil state. By there 
means the fidgetty state of the digestive organs has 
been restored toa healthy condition. 1 have seen 
many instances of this description to warrant me is 
keeping this prejudice of mine—for prejudice ‘people 
will call it—that nervous diseases proceed from a bad 
state of the digestive organs. | now come to speak of 
that most terrible nervous affection, tic deloureuz, 
the pain of which is absolute torture—:o much *%, 
that people suffering it would often willingly dash 
their brains out against the wall. ! once saw a young 
girl, who had three stout young men for brothers, and 
sn furious was she, that it was as mach as their united 
strength could accomplish to prevent her doing her- 
self some bodily mischief. She tore the hair off her 
head by handsful, and yet there was nothing to be 
seen wrong. I firmly believe that this dreadfal die 
ease is as constitutional as the gout or rheamatinn. 
There ie an opinion prevails among medical mes, that 
by dividing the nerve about the part affected, the 
disease will te cured. It might just as well be et- 
tempted to cure the gout by cutting the serves of 8 toe. | 
This local affectina depends upon the constitution, 
and the general state of the body. You have all heard 
of Dr. Pemberton; he was a martysto this dreadful 





An improvement so de- 4 


| of my face, altho 





disease, the tie delourcous, and bed had almont all the 
nerves of his face cut witha view of relieving bim. 
The surface of his face had become perfectly numb, 
and I have seen him when writing a make 
wry faces, aud heard him say, “Ob! 1 feel now as 
though a bolly-bush way drawn acruss the surface 
ugh when | shave ! cannot feel the 
motion of the razer.” With respect te myself, | am 
peruaded that nervous disorders epring ftom the 
state of the digestive organs, and it is manifest to 
me that if the latter be repaired, the nervous disease 
witl soon vanish. If people will have the resolution 
to adopt e sirict regimen, they may coon recover. | 
have related one case of a peculiar satuse, aad | will 
relate another which happened mamy yeareage. t 
weut into the country for some —l believe 
because my house was undergoi ulsorations or 
repairs in town ; and often Wes sitting at 
ow of my apartment, | observed a man 
grinving and waking wry facer. The 
as well it might—attracted my attention—and the 
cause was presently revealed tome. The man Was 
ia the possession of a targe fortune, and farmed his 
own estate. His langaage, dress, and address, were 
those of a farmer; he wae a hard looking man, bat 
perhaps from being better »ble than farmers usually 
are to enjoy the Inxaries of the world, he indulged ia 
them to excess. Finding thay | waea Londen Deetot 
he came to me, and having related his te, i 
teld him to stint himself in his diet, and he would 
soon get well. I believe he followed wy advice, aad 
recovered.” 





The following is sent to us by a correspondent — 
“A Sincucan Case. ‘Thomas Thompson of 
Auckland having at Difrent Times Loot à quantity of 
Poftry trom the Difrent Byers in the #own Fields he 
at Length procured a Large Steel Trap in order to 
Catch Varmeon or aney Thing that might Come to 
Desturbe tl.e fools on Saturday Night Last the Doar 
was unlocked and A quantity of Blood together with 
A piece of 4 Mans Long frock Coat wae Left iv the 
Teeth of the Trap and from the quantity ef Bleod 
which was Traced to A Great distence the person 
must hare Been Very Much Enger'd of course they 
decamp'd without thie pray. 


Imeertat Erupition. it was ssid when the Abbe 
Annelo Maio discovered and e:lited the manuscript of 
the last books of Dionysius of Helicarnareu’s, Anti- 
quities of Rome, dedicating them to bis Imperial 

tron, the Emperor of Germany, the Monarch asked 

ow any person could presume to dedicate heathenish 
staff of that kind to him,—and what the Abbe could 
have meant by calling him Casar Augustus, ins 
stead of Francie 1. Under such auspices the baried 
antiqoities and literzture of ancient Italy, could have 
little chance of resarrection. 








A Marien Seeecu. During the discussion in 
the House of Representatives, on the bill for in- 
creasing the number of Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, &c. Mr. Mitchell, a 
mew member fram Tennessee, and! who, as heex- 
pressed himself, was not yet warm in his sest, 
pronounced a remarkably brilliant speech, in 
which, by his liberal use of thunder and light- 
ning, the northern lighte, and nearl ‘ 

cal combinations in matere’s - wi 
tory, he certainly invaded what we deemed the 
exclusive province of those exqusitely classical 
gentlemen, your orators at college eghibitiens 
and commenceiments, who wisely consider that a 
sentence withont a figure is like a boy's kite 
without a tail, totally unfit tosoarto those lofty 
regions to which genius should ever aspire. As 
& specimen we adduce from the Nationel Jour- 
nal this sentence : , 

“ Splendid ability sometimes coruscates more 
brightly in sophistry than in sound reasoning ; 
but as vivid lightuings which strike the world, 
leaves the eye, after ite brightness has vanished, 
to rest on darkness, so do these lights lead on! 
to gloom and obscurity. Such is the ease with 
the arguments of the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia. 

The expressionis thus varied, though scarcely 
improved, in the National Iritelligencer : 

“ Ability was sumetimes :ore coruscating in 
wielding sophistry, than in managing and 
practical argument; like a flask of lightning 
from Heaven, amid the darkness of a night, it 
rendered the object upon which it fell, all lu- 
minous, but a moment thereafter, and it became 
as opaque and dark as the mont part 
of the globe. Such was the light in which he 
considered some of the most ib } 


tions of the honourable — Virgia- 


2 
1a. 


throngh more than half his speech, he was over- 
come by hoarseness, and compelled to sit down. 
It is not to be wondered at that the delivery of a 
fe® such sentences should have completely exeo- 
riated the unfortunate throat through wba they 
were coruscated.”— Providence American. 


GuBernatoniat Messaces. Theterm L 
an Americanism as it is called, must, notwith- 
standing, come into use. There is no 


word long enough to be appropriate for the 
course of the State Palaces in this — 


the Halls of Legislation. The King of 
dispatcbes the annual “ee of his empire 
half a column of type. King of , 
notwithstanding the inherent loquacity of the 
bh. And yet me- 


French, makes as short a 
countries, if ony 





— might be found int 
where, for some moderate amplification, 
however does not seem to be the taste on the 
other side of the water. 


ly cultivated. If, an is said, it be the pert of a 
good judge to amplify his jurisdiction, it 

to be thought that of a good Governor, in hie 
speech, to amplify the naiverse. And this tal- 
ent has no relation to the other qualifications of 
the writer ; for Governor Clinton, reputed to be 


.the best, and Governor Desha, suspected of being 


the worst of these territorial rulera, are the mest 
conspicuous in its exercise. Eighteen columns 
of closely printed paper are deemed necessary to 
disclose the changes of one year in the situation 
of Kentucky—eight to reveal those of Now-York, 
and six the semi-annual sithation of Maseachu- 
setts. All thie would be well if the busi 
people of hig country would read them; but 
they eau’t atid they won't—end thus the Govesn- 
ors are left in his situation, of whom it was ssid— 
* Friend, for thine epitaph I'a grieved 
PR v — pa 
e wil never-be believed, 
The other never 1-ad.” 


Charleston Courier. 
Goon Accommepations. 1 tavera-keeper ie Petre 
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It is stated that hefore the gentleman get — 


it is in our happy country that this art iechief-— 
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ConeressionaL Exrogquence. Many of the 
speeches ade in the House of Representatives 
duringyae present session of Congress, are rare 
specimens of eloquence. A notice of the speech 
of Mr. Mitchill, taken from the R. I. American, 
is given on our first page. We expect in a day 
or two, to see from the same paper an equally 
favorable and flattering notice of the maiden 
speech of Mr. Burgess, a representative from 
that state, and, if we are not mistaken, a quon- 
dam professor of something in Brown Universi- 
ty. Tbe National Journal furnishes a report of 
this speech on the judiciary bill, which thus com- 
mences. 


The question being on the motion to recommit 
the bill—Mr. Burgess, of Rhode-Island, rose. 
He thanked the House for the courtesy of the last 
ndjournment. If, surmounting his present em- 
harrassment, he could sustain himself under the 
effort, he would now call, he hoped, briefly, on 
their time “ their ———— — to ucca- 
sions like the present, and without any practice, 
other than forensic, he found himself unadvisedly 
engaged in a deliberative debate, where nothing 
is worthy of attention, unless most valuable in 
material, and in detail, or most finished in dis- 
play. If he could retract, he would not proceed. 
Abandoning himself, however, to the candor of 
the House, for that support from the question, 
which a great question never fails to give. 


Every reader will doubtless be struck with the 
extreme modesty of this exordium, and wonder 
how the gentleman could surmount his embar- 
rassment. But it seems he did surmount it and 
spoke for a considerable time about “engle’s 
wings,” “lafiguage, elastic like a miser’s purse,” 
the boy that “swore his sister should have no 
natne,” and various other matters and things, too 
tedious to be eyumerated in one columnof a 
newspaper. We know not that our readers will 
regret that we are unable to give them the whole 
apeech ; but they must thank us for the follow- 
ing extract—which, with a great deal of matter 
that is utterly intelligible, contains some truths 
that ought to be remembered. 


_ But the bill proposes to add three new Judges 
to the Supreme Court, and to make the number 
10. This may be a remedy for the accutnulation 
of causes in the West; but will it be a remedy 
for the evil at the very vitals of the Judiciary— 
the accumulated mass of cases which have jain 
in the Supreme Court, till, like au ossification in 
the heart of the animal body, they paralize pulsa- 
tion, and obstruct the wholesome circulation of 
justice, to the very extremities of the body politic. 

e bill provides for this no other remedy but 
three new judges. Can 10 Judges do more than 
7? Moral, like mechanical or mathematical 
truth ia discovered by induction, a kind of process 
at which but one mind can labour. We do not 
learn that Archimedes, Euclid, or Sir William 
Jones, were joined with any administer co-think- 
er in their sublime speculations. In money there 
may be co-partnership ; there can be none in 
mind ; for here each one, unless he steal, must 
trade upon his own capital. Make your Judges 
72, and, like the Ptolemy, you will call on each 
one for a complete versiori. 

. Bur there is a little bill—nuimber 15, to remedy 
this evil. Sheets of law for thé Western States, 
and 10 lines tor the whole nation; to add “a 
month, a little month—nay, not so much,” not a 
month ; three weeks—eighteen days, to the term 
of the Supreme Court. How far will the reme- 
dy reach? It will cut off 9 out of the 180 causes, 
and leave 171 still undecided. 

Can the numbez of Judges Le constitutionally 
increased to ten ? There is no provision for it. 
All judicial power is now lodged in the Supreme 
Court. What power can be given to the new 
Judges? We prayed Congress to reflect on this, 
that all the power of the House cannot locate a 
Supreme Judge. You may make a Circuit Court, 
and enact it, as a part of the law, that the Judge 
ehall belong to the Circuit. You cannot call on 
the President tu take a Supreme Judge in the 
Mississippi Valley, but you render the Valley a 
Circuit, and attach a.Judge to it. It may be set 
down as a political axiom, that when you have 
added such a number of Judges to the original 

number of the Supreme Court, as will make a 
Majority of the Constitutional quorum of that 
Court, the Judicial article of the Constitution is 
expunged. This would put it in the power of 
the new Judges to reverse the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and repeal laws which you can- 
hot repeal—treatics—Constitutions—lawsof me 
States, and this Constitution. Suppose you e€pel 
the me.nbers from Rhode Island frem this House. 
The Supreme Court by a quo warranto issue a 
mandamus to compel you to admit them. What 
do youdo? You may add new Judges, and thus 
reverse the decision. You now add three, mak- 
ing four above the original number. You thus 
put in the power of these new Judges, four being 
the Constitutional majority of two-thirds of six, 
to subvert laws of the utmost importance. 

How long will this systém list 7 Some have 
said 100 years, others 50—and the more rational, 
20. Willitlast20? Not somuch. Five years 

we had 10 millions of people, five millions 
of couples—2} millions ready to form families— 

8 to a family—at our next census we shall have 
20 millions. Thus is our population extending 
into Florida, where the cnterprise of the settlers 
is about to introduce the laxuries of life. The 
thoment the lodgments and colonies now in con- 
templation, shall be fixed on the Mississippi, our 
population will be pushed upto Lake Superior, 
and thence will plunge down to the West, with 
the rapidity of a deepsea line from the deck of a 
seventy-four. 

In such a sun-bright region of hill, vale, moun- 
tain, moor, plain, and river ; where all of bound- 
less fernlity ; where population are teeniing on 
lend and on ocean ; where from the plough, the 
loom, and the eail, they continually draw the ma- 
terials of food, clothing, habitation ; where the 
human urteries swell and pulsate with teeming 

existence ; audthe human bosom heaves and pal- 
itates with the fostering current of incipient 
ife, what calculation can you make, app: at- 

ing to reality ? Twenty years, say you? You 
will then have ten new States, and a population 
of thirty millions. 

What then shail be done? Restore the Con- 
stitution—the Judiciary of 1789 and 1801; aSu- 
preme Court and inferior Courts. Adopt the res- 
olution, which provides that District shall be add- 
ed to District. as our wants may require ; and 
Circdit be added to Cireuit ; and the whole over- 
Jooked and embraced by ene Supreme Court. 
This was the system of 1789. We are told that 
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the session of 1789 was a hurried one. It lasted 
from March 4, to September 24. It legislated 
acts and resolutions, occupying only 75 pages ; 
and every thing good we have was then suggest- 
ed. The political little fingers of the Elisworths 
and Hamiltons of those~ days, contained more 
wisdom than the whole loins of the politicians of 
these degenerate days. : 

We are told the system was repealed in one 
year—that experience repealed it. We may as 
well argue that bricks, and granite and marble 
are not good materials for buildings, because 
earthquakes have swallowed them up. Iftruth 
must be told, it was repealed by the madness of 
party. All was repealed at the same time. The 
Bank was left unrenewed—the navy left to rot— 
and fortifications to go to ruin. Men came to 
their reason again—the Bank was renewed—the 
fortifications and ns.vy restored, to cast their hun- 
dred iron eyes with !ooks, of fearful menace, on 
all who may endeavor to assail our borders, and 
to interrupt their march to greatness. 

We pay less, by some thousands a year, for 
justice than diplomacy. Let us have a Supreme 
Court to sit in different parts of ths country, to 
suitthe convenience of suitors. Such a court 
would save time, save money, save laws’ delay— 
and take none from any, except those lawyers who 
are employed in 

But gentlemen of the 20-year’s system say, 
shall we legislate for posterity? For whom 
was this house erected but for posterity? Did 
the pilgrims Jand on our shores and encounter 
hardships and death, for themselves or for pos- 
erity ? Did the Penns act for theinselves or for 
posterity ? Did the Smiths labour for themeelves 
or posterity ? Look abroad, thefeis not a found- 
ation laid, not a tree planted, which is not for 
posterity. He was ready with the expression to 
exclaim with Lear—“ He hath no children.” Oar 
legislation should be felt, until our eagle shall 
with one wing winnow the buxom breezes of 
the Atlantic, and with the other hover over the 
quiet waters of the Pacific: until our colossal 
powers standing on our mountains, shall extend 
the olive to the peaceful nations, and with the 
other wave the sword of justice over the satisfied 
anid tranquil citizens of these immensely extend- 
ed regions. * 

He had thus, to the anall measure of his hum- 
ble abilities, endeavored to support the resolution 
of the honorable gentleman from Virginia ; and 
he should be quite satisfied if he could have 
brought to his aid any portion of that efficiency 
which on a former occasion was brought in aid 
of our illustrious citizen of that State by a son 
of Rhode-Island. — 


Since the above was in the hands of the com- 
positor, we have perceived that the editor 
of the Providence Journal announce the 
receipt of letters from Washington, whieh 
says of Mr. Burgess’s speech, “‘ to call this dis- 
play great, would be to pronounce but common 
praise. I have heard Mr. B. nearly an hundred 
times before, but never knew him half so happy. 
Since he spoke, more than fifty have called on ine 
to inquire, who is he ? where has he been all his 
life? where was he educated ? I never heard of 
hin, &c. Before to day he was known to but 
| few members, and was designated as the bald- 

headed genticinan from Rhode-Iuland, Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Pensions. He is 
now better known. A very respectable old mem- 
ber told me it was one of the greatest displays he 
ever witnessed in the Hall of the nation.” 

The editor of the R. I. American, too, has had 
his letter from a correspondent, giving an ac- 
count of Mr. Burgess’s delivery, which says : 

He spoke more than two hours ;—and never 
did the house yield such profound attention to 
any Speaker as it did to him, nor express such 
admiration for any speech as they have done for 
his. The House was weary to disgust with the 
subject ; and Mr. Burgess, a new member, a 
stranger, whose name was scarcely known in it, 
rose to addresa a sated and apathetic audience. 
But scarcely had he proceeded five sentences in 
his speech, when newspapers and peus were 
dropped, conversation was suspended, and there 
was arush to his side of the house ; the desks of 
the southern side were left nearly empty ; all fast- 
ened their attention upon tke orator, and, by the 
golden cords of his eloquence, did ne lead them 
whither he willed. His impressive manner, bis 
unpretending modesty, his tones of passion and 
feeling, his striking attitudes and gestures, his 
happy illustrations and classic allusions, his 
sparkling wit, and wore than all, his cogent argu- 
ment, induced them, in surprise, to exclaim “ what 
manner of man is this.” J was inthe gallery, 
and was many times asked, “who is he ?”— 
“ What is his profession?” Some I heard pro- 
nounce him, in a [or peculiar to this region, 
‘“‘a@war-horse.” I will vot attempt to give you 
any idea of the matter of his speech. Our | re- 
porters will, doubtless, give a good account of it. 
Mr. Mercer and Mr. Powell, the champions of 
the Virginia delegation were enraptured with the 
Speech ; as were, indeed, all who have opposed 
the Bill. From the impression which the speech 
has evidently left upon the whole house, I amled 
to believe that the motion for the recommitment 
will prevail, é&c. &c. 

We assure our readers that the words in Ital- 
ics in this extract are so printed in the American. 
Whether the praise their natural signification 
would convey is intended as “ satire in disguise” 
it is not for us to determine. 

It would be little less, we fear, than treason to 
bring into view in the same column with Mr. Bur- 
gess such a man as Geurge Kremer, who a cer- 
tain class of politicians have chosen to designate 
by such reproachful terms as “the Screamer,” 
the « vulgar Dutchman,” &c. ; but as our sina 
have already placed us beyond the possibility of 
restoration to favor among the man-worshippers 
of the present times, we venture tu add the 
speech of Mr. Kremeron the same subject as 
that of Mr. Burgess, and on the same side of the 
question. We shall not express apy opinion on 
the comparative merits of the two speeches, but 
leave the reader to adjust the matter to his own 
satisfaction without our assistance. 

Mr. Kremer of Pennsylvania, said, he should 
vote not only against this amendment, but against 
the bill also. There was nothing of which he 
was more firmly convinced, than that the whole 
Judicial system of this country, as it now stands, 
isradically wrong ; and he was satisfied that the 
bill would oot, in practice, answer the end pro- 
posed by its friends. This end, it is argued, is to 
prevent the deluy of justice. As to the existence 
of such delays, there could be no question—there 





was not any man who could doub: the faet. The 
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evil prevailsevery where through the country ; 
but is multiplying courts a likely way to remedy 
it? So far from it, it willonly be multiplying 
theevil. It is with courts asit is with banks— 
the moment you begin to create the want of 
them,gou will have to go on to satisfy that want ; 
so in new countries they cry out that the delay 
experienced is for want of more cuurts. The ar- 
gument is specious, but is it solid? I appeal to 
all, whether, when the number of Judges was 
once befure increased, the same evils did no: 
prevail? Besides, where isthe evidence that 
the delay and expense complained of is so very 
enormous? What are we told by the friends of 
the bill? That the Bar of Tenncssee, and the 
Bar of Ohio, have come forward and petitioned 
this House ; but, Mr. Chairman, the best evidence 
should be produced, which the case will admit ; 
and is this the best evidence ? Is it not admitted 
ag a principle, that the more interest any party 
has in that, concerning which he testifies, the less 
is his testimony worthy to be received? Have 
we any memorial from the court? Do the hon- 
est suitors come here,and ask you to multiply 
their evils by increasing the courts ? For, what 
does the present Judicial system amount to? Is 
itnot, in practice, a denial of justice? If you 
wish to benefit the People, you must te-model 
the entire system : for as it is, the suitors have 
but too much reason to adopt the language of 
the unfortunate man, who, having succeeded in 
his cause, afterseveral appeals, said to his friend, 
“ one verdict more in my favor, and Iam quite 
ruined.’ Notwithstanding all the fine eulogies 
which have been pronounced on the Judiciary of 
this country, and the Judiciary of England, the 
gentleman from Rhode-Islaod, (Mr. Pearce,) tells 
you that a single suit in the Supreme Court cost 
6,500 dollars, when the whole sum in dispute was 
less than that. Wehave heard something said, 
about the excitement which once existed in Penn- 
sylvania, (I conclude gentlemen allude to Olm- 
stead’s case,) and they tell us that the people in 
Pennsylvania are now quiet, and make no resist- 
ance. Mr. Chairman, so should! be, if a robber 
had metine in the Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
knocked me down ; but nothing can ever erase 
from my memory, or take out of my iseart, the 
conviction of the oppression and injustice which 
was done in that cuse; nor will the People of 
Pennsylvania ever cease to remember and to feel 
it too. Sir, you can never reconcile them to that 
decision. But, Sir, I must here enter my solemn 
protest against the whole doctrine, that the Su- 
preme Court has power to pronounce acts of this 
House to be unconstitutional. In vain did our 
armies shed their blood in the field, and our sa- 
pes toil in the cabinet, tu secure our liberty, if it 
isto be subjected to the arbitrary decision of 
these Judges. ; 

We have heard a great deal about the illustri- 
ous talents of the Judges of the Supreme Court ; 
and we have been told a great deal about the in- 
corruptible purity of the English courts; but do 
gentlemen forget the words of the Poet ? 

“ Do parts allure thee ? Look how Bacon shin’d, 

The greatest, wisest, meancst of mankind.” 


This man was bribed—and about a hundred 
years after, another of their Chancellors was con- 
victed of enormous crimes. If some Judges are 
corrupt, others may be so too ; he believed noth- 
Lingof the infallikility of menin any station. He 
again protested against the doctrine that they had 
power td set aside the acts of this House ; and 
even if he bad at first been friendly to the bill, 
this bold avowal would be sufficient to induce 
him to pause before he voted for it. He called 
upon gentlemen to pause before they took a step 
so important. He would first be well assured 
that the People wish this change, before he could 
be persuaded to vote for it. 





Pursionocy, &c. In our paper of the 6th of Janu- 
ary, we introduced, in connection with a slight notice 
ofthe lectures of Doctors Bradford and Ware, an 
extract from Lawrence’s Lectures on Physiology, 
Zoology aud the Natural History of man. Knowing 
the opposition which Dr. Lawrence’s work had met 
in his own country from those persons who claim to 
be. exclasively orthodox, we were not surprised to 
see acensure upon it in one of the papers of ours, 
elicited by our extract. The boldness with which 
Lawrence eupports his theory, and the little respect 
he entertains for ancient prejudices, as repugnant to 
common sense as they are to philosophy, are by no 
means calculated to make him a favorite with the ad- 
vocates of precedent and authority. As we publish 
a paper not exclusively intended for readers of that 
class, we must be permitted to make another extract 
{rom the same work, though we are aware that we do 
so at the hazard of an imputation that we are attempt- 
ing to unsettle the foundations of morals and to over- 
throw religion. We should uot seta high value on 
that man’s faith or morality which depends for its 
preservation solely on the sounduess of the doctrines 
taught in the New-England Primer. 


The differences which exist between inhabitants of 
the different regions of the globe, both in bodily for- 
mation and in the faculties of the mind, are so strik- 
ing, that they must have attracted the notice even of 
superficial observers. With those forms, proportions, 
and colours, which we consider so beautiful in the fine 
figures of Greece, contrast the woolly hair, the flat 
nose, the thick lips, the retreating forehead and ad- 
vancivg jaws, and black ekia of the Negro ; or the 
broad equare face, narrow oblique eyes, beardless 
chin, coarse straight hair, and olive colour of the 
Calmuck. Compare the ruddy and sanguine Euro- 
pean with the jet-black African, the red man of 
America, the yellow Mongolian, or the brown South- 
Sea Islander ; the gigantic Patagonian, to the dwarf- 
ish Laplander; the highly civilized nations of Eu- 
rope, 80 conspicuous in arts, science, literature, in all 
that can strengthen and adorn society, or exalt and 
dignify human nature, to a troop of naked, shivering, 
and starved New-Hollanders, a horde of filthy Hot- 
tentots, or the whole of the more or less barbarous 
tribes that cover nearly the entire continent of Afri- 
ca. Are these all brethren? have they descended 
from one stock ? or must we trace them to more than 
one ?—and if so, how many Adams must we admit ? 


These phenomena are capable of solution in either of 
these ways :—We may suppose that different kinds of 
men were originally created ; that the forms and pro- 
perties, of which the contrast now strikes us so forci- 
biy, were impressed at first on the respective races; 
and consequently that the latter, as we now see them, 
must be referred to different original families, accord- 
ing to which supposition they will form, in the lan- 
guage of naturalists, different species. .Or, we may 
sup that one kind of human beings only was 
formed in the first instance ; and account for the di- 
versity which is now observable, by the agency of the 
various physical and moral causes to which they have 
been subsequently exposed : in which case they will 
form different varieties of the same species. 

We mast dismiss all arguments 4 priori, as entirely 
inapplicable to the subject. One philosepher tells us, 
that Nature does nothing in vain: that she would not 
give herself the trouble to create several different 
stocks, when one family would be sufficient to colo- 
nize the world in a short space of time. Another, 





with equal speciousners, dilates on the absurdity o 











supposing that immense regions should remain for 
ages an unoccupied and dreary waste, while the off- 
spring of a single pair was slowly extending over the 
face of the earth ; or that euch an admirable variety 
of istands should display ‘heir charms in vain, till a 
shipwreck or some other casual occurrence might sup- 
ply them with inhabitante. He shews how much more 
consonant to the wisdom and benevolence ofthe Deity 
it would be, for the earth to have teemed from the 
first moment of its production with trees and fruits, 
and to have been occupied by all kinds of animals, 
suited to each soil and sky. I cannot too strongly 
teprobate such idle declamation, which, by with- 
drawing our attention from the right method of in- 


vestigation, inevitably tendsto perpetuate our ignor- 
ance of nature. 


This disquisition will perhaps be deemed superftu- 
ous by those who regard the Hebrew Scriptures as 
writings composed with the assistance of divine in- 
spiration, and therefore commanding our implicit as- 
sent ; who receive, as a narrative of actual events, 
authenticated by the highest sanction, the account 
contained in Genesis of the formation of the world, 
the creation of man and animals, and theit dispersion 
over the face of the globe. » 

The Mosaic account does not howeves make it 
quite clear that the inhabitants of all the world de- 
scended from Adam and Eve*. Moreover the entire 
oreven partial inspiration of the various writings 
comprehended in the Old Testament has been and is 
doubted by many persons, including leamed divines, 
and distinguished oriental and biblical scholars. The 
account of the creation, and subsequent events, has 
the allegorical figurative character common to east- 
ern compositions ; and it is distinguished among the 
Cosmogenies by a simple grand zur and natural sublim- 
ity, as the rest of these writings are by appropriate 
beauties of their respective parts, not inferior to those 
of any human compositions. 

To the grounds of doubt respecting inspiration, 
which arise from examination of the various nafra- 
tives, from knowledge of the original and other orient- 
al languages, and from the irreconcilable: opposition 
between the passions and sentiments ascribed to the 
Deity by Moses, and that religion of peace and love 


unfolded by the Evangelists, | have only to add, that | Of 


the representations of all the animals being brought 
before Adam in the first instance, anid subsequently 
of their being all collected in the ark, if we are to 
understand them as applied to the living inhabitants 
of the whole world, are zoologically impossible. 

The collection of living beings in one central point, 
and their gradual diffusion over the whole globe, may 
not be greatly inconsistent with what we know of our 
own species, and of the few more common quadrupeds, 
which accompany us in our various migrations, and 
are able to sustain with us great varieties of climate, 
food, situation, and all externa) influences. 

But when we extend our survey to the rest of the 
mammalia, we find at all points abundant proofs of 
animals being confined to particular situations, and 
being so completely adapted, by their structure and 
functions, by their whole organization, economy, and 
habits, to the local peculiarities of temperament, soil, 
food, &c. that they cannot cubsist where these are no 
longer found. In proportion as our knowledge of 
species becomes more exact, the proofs of this locality 
are rendered stronger; and the examples of admira- 
ble conformity between the organic capabilities of ani- 
mals, and the circumstances of the regions which 
they inhabit, are multiptied and strengthened. 


After some facts showing the peculiar adaptation of 
certain animals to their local habitation, the writer 
adds, 


Ifall the difficulties connected with the facts just 
recited, and with the numerous analogous ones, 
which every~department of natural history could 
furnish, were removed, insurmountable obstacles 
would still be feund to this hypothesis of the whole 
globe having received its supply of animale from one 
quarter. How could all living beings have been as- 
sembied iu one climate, when many, as the white fox 
(isatis), the polar bear, the walrus, the manati, can 
exist only in the cold of the polar regions, while to 
others the warmth of the tropics is essential ? How 
could all have been supplied with food in one spot, 
since many live entirely on vegetables produced only 
in certain districts? How could many have passed 
from the point of assemb to their actual abode, 
over mountains, through deserts, and even across the 
seas ? How could the polar bear, to whom the ice of 
the frozen regions is necessary, have traversed the 
torrid zone? If we are to believe that the original 
creation comprehended only a male and female of 
each species, or that one pair only was rescued from 
an universal deluge, the contradictions are again in- 
creared. The carnivorous avimals must have soon 
perished with hunger, or have annihilated most of the 
other species. 

Such an assumption in short, is a variance with all 
our knowledge of living nature. Why, should we 
embrace an hypothesis sv full of contradictions ?—to 
give to an allegory a literal construction, and the 
character of revelation ; which is so much the less 
necessary here, because we do not follow the same 
rule in other points, The astronomer does not pour- 
tray the heavenly motions,or lay down the laws which 
govern them, according to the statements in the Jew- 
ish Scriptures ; nor does the geologist think it neces- 
sary to modify the results of experience according to 
the contents of the Mosaic writings. 

I conclude, then, that the subject is open for dis- 
cussion : and, at all events, if the descent of mankind 
from one stock can be proved independently of the 
Jewish books, the conclusion will tend collaterally to 
establish the authority of these ancient records. 

It may still be inquired, whether history affords no 
data for determining this great problem; whether the 
earliest traditions and records may not enable .us to 
trace the succession ef the human race from its origin 
downwards ; or whether we may not be able to fol- 
low back particular tribes er nations to the period of 
their first descent or establishment. We soon find 
that these efforts are unavailing : that neither the an- 
nals nor the traditions of any people reach back to 
the remote ages when the various ramifications of the 
original stock—if there were any such—eeparated 
from each other, and took possession of the different 
countries where they are now settled. We cannot 
trace the branches of any such family, nor point out 
the time and manner in which they divided and 
spread over the face of the globe. Even among the 
mast enlightened people, the period 8f authentic his- 
tory is short, and every thing beyond that period is 
fabulous and obscure. 





* We are told, ind-ed, that “ Adam called his wife’s name Eve, be- 
cause she was the mother of all living.” But, in the first chapter of 
Genesis, we learu that God created man male and female; and this 
seems to have heen previously to the formation of Eve, which did not 
take place until after the had been prepared. ‘ 
we learn in the fifth chapter of Genesis, that “ in day that 
created man, io the likeness of Giod made he him ; 
created he them; and blessed them, and called their 
the me when they were created.” We find also that Caia, 
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hundred years, and he 
it should seem, took ‘place aner the tevh 
long after Cain had his wife; for Seth was 
death of Abel. ——— to that period, from amongst 
whom he micht have takes a wife, Moses has not noticed them. 
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Portatogs., A kingdom for a bushel of pota- 
toes, if we had one to give. A few months since, 
we offered a ten-dollar bill—oot of the New- 
Haven Eagle bank, but anew and unsoiled prom- 
ise of the president, directors and company of 
the Globe,—for ten bushels of edible potatoes. 
The things which are sold in our market under 
that name, are no more like the old fashioned 
rusty-coats and blue-noses that we feasted on 


— 


— — —— 





— ——— 


necked squash is like a pine-apple. Our goog | 
friend of the New-England Farmer reiterated 
our proclamation, but to no effect. We did ia- 
deed hear that a gentleman down east had seg 
several specimens of the product of his own po- § 
tatoe-garden to Boston, and expressed a wish 
that we should be furnished with a “meses >” bes! 
our malignant stars thwarted his kind in ; 
We also received a letter froma gentleman at 
Barkbamstead, in Connecticut, informing us ther 
he had “by the grace of God shipped on board 
the good schooner Echo, whereof was master for > 
that present voyage —— » in good order 
and well-conditioned, one bushel of Potatoes,” 
directed to us the editor of the Galaxy ; by _ 
whether the said schooner Echo suffered 
wreck on her voyage, or whether the rats—“fee | 
there be water-rats and Iand-rata”--rats quedre- 5 
ped and rats biped—did incuntinently convert — 
the said merchandize to their own use, we know 
not ;*but certain it is, we bave never scen a po · 
tatoe from the whole bushel. Thus deprivedef 
the “chief nourisher in life's feast,” what te- 7 
mains for us, but to follow the example of these i. 
who, in solitude, sing the pleasures of society, @ 
and those who, ii) prison declaim on the benefy © 
of freedom, and chaunt in humble, though exoty F 


strain, 





THE PRAISE OF POTATORS. 
Hail, rare potatoes! het or cold, all hail! 
O quickly come—mine appetite’s delight ! 
Whether in oven’s fiery concave clos’d, 
By baker's art delicious thou’rt embrown’d, 
While rills of purple gravy from the pores 
mighty beef improve the luscious fare— 
Whether the dame of culinary skill 
Have rudely scalp'd thee o’er, and to the rage 
Of warring elements consiga’d thee deep, 
Beneath the cope of -air-excluding lid 
In humid durance plung’d. Or when with steaks 
Of marbled vein, from rump of stall-fed sicer 
Disparted late—slie’d in the shallow pas 
I view thee kindly strew'’d, how joys my heart ! 
How flash with eager glance my longing eyes ! 
Or in the tedious eve, when nipping frost 
Reigns potent, *mid the smould’ring embers roast 
(From subterranean store selected) those 
Of amplest size rotund, of native coat 
Yet unbereft—and if my homely board 
Penurious, add but few salubrious grains 
Of humble salt, I bless the cheap repast !— 
But chiefly come at noon-tide hunger’s call, 
When from th’ ebullient pot your mealy tribe, 
With happiest art concoct, profusely pours ; 
And be the mass with butter’s plenteous aid 
To rich consistence wrought : nor oh ! withhold 
The pepper’s pungent pow’r, of gratefy) glow 
Beneficent ! lest my insatiate claim 
Ventose and wat’ry, cause the twinging gripe 
Of cholic pang abdominal !—And here 
Need I relate how when for thee I slight 
Thy rival roots and poignant sauces rare 
Crown’d with exotic name, my humble choice, 
Mock’d with rude insult, wakes the latent spark 
Of witling’s fire—a feeble, glow-worm ray 
That beams, not burns ! Nor feels my injur’d taste 
(Taste undeprav'd by fashion’s varying art) 
Alone the shaft, but person, fortune, fame, 
All, all, invidious scann’d, with sneer malign 
And scoff sarcastic. In (he pudding’s praise 
Let others rant loquacious—I despise — 
The doughy morsel for my fav’rite food. 
Give me but this, ye Gods! scornful I pass 
Each celebrated shop where brittle puffs 
Multangular—with custards, cakes, and creams, 
And lucid jellies nodding o'er the brim 
Of crystal vase, in pastry pomp combine 
To lure the sense. These, these, unmov'd I pass, 
While fond I antedate potatoes’ charms, 
“* Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind !”’ 








Bint Dar or Buans. The annivertary of 7 
the birth of the Scottish Bard waa celebrated by = 
‘his countrymen and their deacendants at New- 7. 
York, on the 25th of January. The following ie 
song, composed for the occasion by Mr. J. Gra-*4 
ham, was a part of the intellectual feast. : 


O! FOR HIM BACK AGAIN. 
Tune—™i 
If worth, and sense, can mak’ the man, 
And gar him bear awa’ the gree, 
J bhauldly vow wi’ lifted han’ 
Auld Caledonia’s Bard was he. 
O! for his like, again, o! for his like, again, 
1 wad gie a’ our highland bills, ; 
For winsome Robin, back again. 
He was nae bard wad rhyme to please 
A monarch,—mair than simple swain, 
No ;—free as Caledonia’s breeze, 
He tilted o'er his tanefu’ strain. : 
He Sor his like, again, 0! for his like, again, 
wadgie a’ our highland hille, - - ; 
For 13*8 Roblu - back again 
The Mitre, on a brainless scalp, 
Or can loun, he could na’ bear’t, 
If truth maun hae a gilded cap, 
Plain honest man, he wish‘d should weas't. 
O! for his like, again, o! for his like, agafh. 
I wad gie a’ our highland hills 
For worthy Rebin—back again. 


How bauld, and high, bis fancics flight, 

When Scotia’s herocs, wak’d his strain, 

The noble Brace—and W. e wight, 

O: shall we see their like, in! ; : 
O! for their like, again, o! for their like, agais- 
When freedom wants a helpin’ han’— 

Send Bruce, and Wallace, buck again. 


The charms o° Caledunia’s fair, 

He tilted, in his sweetest strain, 

We need nae mair, to banish care— 

And dare it—to come back agaiv. _ 
O! for his like, again, o! for his like, again, 
I wad gie a’ our highland hills, 

For canty Robin—back again. 

The heath-clad hills, the gow'ny brae, 

— BS——— 
Sangster sweet, Lambkin gay— 

A’ Nature, wish him—back in. 

O! for his like, 


Harry. 





during our boyhood in Connecticut. than a crook- 
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New-Yeors Appness. Leoking over 2 drawer | 
full of ** Balaam” a few days since, we found the an- 
nexed article, which was sent to be used, as a New- 
Years Address for the Galaxy, in 1825. We thought 
it too good to suffer op the funeral pile we were about 
kindling. ‘The author (who is unknown to us) will 
doubtless recognise his production, and we should 
ve happy to hear from him again. 

Tixxꝰs on the wing—one rolling yeat 

Var from our ken is flying fast— 


— pe ana sain 





NE W-ENGLAN f GALAXY. 
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ORIGINAL 


COMMDNICATIONS. { 


MISERIES OF BEING “IN LOVE.” 
“ The course of true love never doth run smouth.” 

Some people say, Mr. Editor, that love is the 
cordial drop of our lives. Grave philosophers 
tell us tisthe happiest — of our existence, 
and the poets, that venal band, who turn out for* 
Hubbard prizes, like beggars to a bridal, confirm 
them. 1 have found it quite otherwise, and from 


— — —— —ñ — 





a regard to the comfort of my fellow citizens lay 
my experiences before the public. Itis a pro- 





Auother comes, with swift carecr, 

And asks us now to linger here. 

!'o task reflection on the past ; 

‘fo value blessings we possess, 

And make retora in thankfulness-— 

To view the futare’s prospects ope, 

And gaze on them, brought near by Hope. 
That most celestial telescope. 


Congratulations, first, are due 


found remark of Dugald Stuart that if there 
were a repository for the private acquisitions or 
improvements each individual effects,—for the 
benefit of posterity, great advantages would oc- 
cur. He wishes a Savings Bank for the Arts and 
Sciences. If J find a quicker way of softening 
steel thun is known, I am not to reserve it for 
my own profit, but publish and record it. So ifa 
brilliant thought or a correct principle pass over 
my mind, it is right te cast it In, immediately to 
the common stock. 





Jo citizens, who all should fecl 

Alike, their common country's weai . 
Crowned with blessings ever new, 
Columbia holds her steady pace 

in Freedom's afd in Glory’s race. 

And while corruption’s swelling tics 
Sweeps with its waters far and wide, 

And sinks old nations in their pride, 

Her lessons past—her hardy birth, 

Seal’d with her blood, proclaim her worth 
Here Liberty sits side by side 

With Justice—Power is in our halls, 

Our navies o’er the ocean ride, 

And commerce fills our capitals— _ 

No crouching slave, here bends the knee, 
And licks the dust of Tyranny ; 

No terror Innocence appals ; 

‘Disscnsion, with its pois*nous throat, 
Croaks not its harsh ill omen’d note ; 
Contagion, with its wasting breath, 

Opes not the spreading gates of death. 
Oh! may such blessings long endure, 
May coming years still find them sure, 
And each returning season be 

The best Columbia, to thee ! 

Ye fair! who with your notice deign, 

Or rather dare, our pages grace 

Freed from the Bigot’s iron chain, 

Some good our wish ehall e’er embrace. 
May ne’er a bitter tear deface 

Those eyes the mirrors where we trace 
Peace, purity, and innocence— 

Soft be your pillows—slumbers light, 

And hov’ring angels your defence— 

May all the Graces round you meet, 

And Cupid knee! down at your feet— 
May ue’er disease, disgrace, nor care 
Sickly your cheeks—in sweetneés there 
May Health his fairest roses bring, 

With Beauty's lilies clustering— 

Oh ! may the Season coming, here, 

By you, be found a happy year! 

And “ last not least,” to youmy Friends: = * 
And Patrons ! whosoe’er ye be, 
‘Whose countenance forever lends 
Cumfort, support, tranquillity— 
Whose favors never change nor tire, 
Whom Bigotry’s denouncing ire, 
Nor Calumny’s envenom’d spite, 
Nor slandering Dullness can affright; 
Whose smiles the dungeon’s gloom could cheer, 
And break its terrors op’ning near, © 

Could soothe Misfortune’s darksome hour” 
And lighten fell Oppression’s power ; . 
Whose approbation e’er will meet 

Our honest efforts, and make swect— 

The path of duty to the feet— 

To you, our warmest thanks are duc 

And gratitude forever new ; 

If ever fondest prayers avail Ht 

For others’ good, ours will pot fail— 

Ub! in your cups may Heaven fling 

Her richest blessings—-Plenty cling, 

With Peace, about yeur hearthstones bound, 
To cast their light on all around, 

And shed their influence far and near— 
Not only may the coming year 

Be crown'd with happiness to you,— 

May coming years be happy too ! 
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Lecisuature. The Senate of Massachusetts 
is now engaged as a court of impeachment in the 
trial of Samuel Blagge, for alleged misconduct 
and maladministration in his offices as justice of 
the peace and notary public for the county of Suf- 
folk. A number of interesting eubjects have 
been brought before the House of Represehta- 
tives, and undergone discussion. Among them is 
a bill regulating the rate of interest, and restrain- 
ing the taking of excessive usury. This bill vir- 
tually repeals that odious and unjust provision of 
the present law, which permits a debtor to de- 
fraud his creditor by swearing that he has taken 
for the debt more than the legal rate of interest. 
It also provides that banks shall forfeit their 
charters, if they take more than 6 per cent. inter- 
est. The most determined opposers of the new 
vill, are Mr. Lincoln of Boston,‘and Mr. Train of 
Framingham. Its supporters, Messrs. Wheaton, 
Sedgwick, and Knapp. The subject of Lotteries 
has also produced one or two animated debates. 
A resolution was offered instructing a comunittee 
to bring in a bill establishing a state lottery, licen- 
sing venders of tickets, and making it a penal of- 
feuce to sell or advertise tickets not authorised by 
the laws ofthe state. The resolution was strenu- 
ously advocated by Mr. Cushing of Newburyport, 
Mr. Knapp and Mr. Slocum ; and as strenuously 
Opposed by Messrs. Sedgwick and Dexter. It has 
not yet been fiually disposed of. A bill providing 
for the pay of representatives out of the public 

\reasury, and for equalizing the expenses of 
legislation, has passed the House and been sent 
“Pp tothe Senate. A number of important sub- 
J€cts referred to in the governor's message, are 
—— in the hands of committees. A bill reported 
: @ select committee, establishing “the Massa- 
Chusetts Seminary of practical arts and sciences” 


is on the table of the house, and will probably 
Pass into a law. 


the hah to-clean ee rooms Uibself.” 


I havé turned the period of life when 


| “ NeP werzo del’ Cammin’ di nostra vita 
Misiticva’ per una Selva vscura,” 


In other words than Dawrte’s, I am 37. I 
: have been in loveexactly twenty times and never 
‘was hapless wretch tied to the wheel or chain- 
ed in the gallies more exercised than J have heen. 
Since however the figure of rhetoric by which the 
first person singular occurs so frequently, is un- 
doubtedly unpleasant, I resort to the clussifica- 
tioa of the miseries of being in love according to 
the Breresford style. 
MISERIES. ‘ 

Misery 1. Uncertainty us to whom to fall in love 
with nert ? Julia’s eyes are very soft and bright, 
but they do say she wears false curls. .dmanda’s 
golden cataract of lovely hair is delightful, but 
then are not her eandals a little too extensive ? 
Maria’s synmetry is exquisite, but she measures 
only 4 feet 2. Sylvia is 5 feet 1, and so is a lath. 
After a long and painful self-debate, fix on Jus. 

2. Difficulties in getting Julia to fall in love 
with you. Has heard you scandalized, and be- 
lieves you an accurately equal mixture of Cain, 
Cethegus, Cataline and Caligula. ‘The gradual 
nature of your gaining her confidence—the prais- 
ing her music—the restraint of your own lan- 
guage—the sanctification of face—the flow of 
fine ‘sentiments’—the fondling of the younger 
children—the contingent expence of sweetmeats 
—the daily call—the neat cravat, and spotless 
shirt—the abstinence fron partaking of savoury 
vegetables—the tri-daily brashing the hair—the 
coincidence in opinion with a stupid father—the 
church-going to hear nonsense retailed by self- 
conceited vulgarity—the family dinners, where 
the host shows his doubt of his own hospitality 
by insisting on your eating to a surfeit—and last 
but worst Joxra’s slowness to believe—theee form 
the second Misery of being in love. 

3. The third stage of the miseries ia the doubt- 
Sulness of that period, when the belle begins to be 
kind, but refuses to commit herself by a rectpro- 
cation (asthe novelists say) of your passion. To 
convince her of your sincerity, you naturally are 
forced to pass the most of the day and evening in 
the house, much to the promotion of snappishness 
in the lower departments of the regime; as for 
instance, I heard Pomp, Miss Flaw’s servant 
state, as to my visits there, “ Wish Massa Snipe no 
pend he forty four hours of ye day here. I guess 

i You are; 
obhged to converse with herin a whisper resem- 
‘ bling ‘a trog in a quinsey.’ You are the body- 
| guard to all oratorios, theatres, debating societies, 
{and the like. You must endure her acéesses of 
\ childishness, petulance, and ill feeling like a mar- 
| tyr, and to sum up all you must be set up like a 
joint doll in a chair to be stared and laughed at, 
as——our sweet heart ! 

4. The acceptance. This, strange as it may 
seem to the uninitiated, is one of the most griev- 
ous miseries of falling iv love. Then the fuir la- 
dy becomes perfectly tyrannical. When you 
were sueing her favor, she was in a state of 
abeyance or suspense, and your labors were en- 
sier, but now, when with permission of parents 
and friends you are tie received lover, comes 
the tug of war. The inflictions these sweet, 
haughty, lovely, sovereigns inflict on their vassals 
are trunscendent. They are not perhaps so cruel 
asa lady of France who ‘threw her little glove 
into an arena where a fierce lion was combatting 
with wolf-dogs and ordered her lover to descend, 
pick it up and return it to her, and was properly 
auswered after hissafe return by the words, “This, 
madam, is your glove,” being the last he ever 
spoke to her ;—but if not quite so reckless, a wri- 
ter must have a feminine vivacity of expression 
to recount fairly the inflictions they impose on 
their accepted lovers. I speak not now of coquel- 
ry, shown on a morning when neatly dressed, we 
enter Jutia’s drawing-room—find it occupied by 
the son of a rich merchant—received by Jute, 
with a nod and an inquiry about thé weather, 
while she fances at him her sparkling glances—I 
tell not of fickleness, when after a tender attempt 
to persuade herto renew and repeat her vows, 
she says she likes Szroot full as well. 1 dissert 
not on il humor, displayed, when fondly counting 
ever your future happy prospects, she insists 
‘that she knows nothing and cares less for what 
you mean’—but I would refer to the pes | inspec- 
tion of sofas and sideboards—the querelling with 
tradesmen, touching the figure and qualities of 
carpets and the clattering controversy with tiu- 
men about sauce-pans and stewpots which attend 
this era. 

5. The breaking of. This follows next. of 
course and is a troublesome and thorny path to 
lead to a few weeks unoccupied leisure. If uot 
pursued with the horrors of a breach of 
marriage, still the mind looks with fearful antici- 
pation, or returns with sad reflection to the ne- 
cessary strife. Julia’s diurnal red eyes—the oc- 
tave sharpness of her xunt’s salutations—the 
bass gruff indifference of her male cousins—the 
growing inattention of the servants who cease to 
expect your lavish weekly shilling—and finally 
the eclat of your grave speech; “ My affections 
are engaged elsewhere !” S. SNIPE. 











[orrcsaL.} 
; Head Quarters, Swallow Altey. 
IN BACHELOR’S CLUB. 

Ordered : That the printer to the Club publish 
the following answer to Mr. Watts’s lines “ Ji 
own Fireside.” J.J. BROWN, President. 

By the President, S. Seroor, Secr’y. 


MY WIFE. 
I marvel how I e’er could quit 


The scenes of laughter, light and joy, 
Of graceful sense and playful wit, 
To burrow in this smoky sty. 
I drawl the livelong time away, 
la sleepy drowse or pettish strife, 
For round my fire-side night and day, 
Now do I sit with thce, Mr Wire ! 
‘ My wile!’ my wife! that fearful word 
Bids harshest thoughte at once arise : 
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If eer l touch a gayor chord— 
My yuuthful lettered exercise ; 
The dreams of fame ahd song and art, 
OF martial death or giorious life, 
Before her voice such visions part, 
When loudly scolds the cook, My Wirr. 
A slattern form is near nie now, 
A skinny finger held at me ; 
I gaze on her crowfooted brow, 
Seeing what I°ve seen, seeing what I ve. 
A babe who has the whooping cough, 
And cuts his teeth with noisy grief, 
Inspires me with the thought, ‘* be off, 
Ive business in the city, Wirr !’ 


Lo! at that word the tempests rise ! 
Rattling reproaches gather fast, 
Around her glittering ruby cyes 
For ladle or jotntstool are cast; ~ 
The dog yelps out—the fire falls down, 
The baby cries for death and life, 
The cookmaid, cat and kittens join, 
And scteech and scream with me, My Wi¥k. 


When cold and faint at dinner’s chime 
1 enter, all is filled with snioke. 
The cloth unlaid, tho’ past the time, 
The windows up—the door-latch broke ; 
At length slams in, with crimson face, 
The maid to bring the tough, salt beef ; 
And with sick baby takes her place 
And the best slices all, My Wire. 


When wearied after a long day 
I fain would take my calm segar, 
My wife has thrown them all away ; 
To go for more l do not dare. 
in corner, } the cold meat munch, | 
To do without almost as lief; — 
When my last hope, my whiskey punch, 
Is orersel by thee, Mt WirE. 

My wife bas washing thrice a week, 
They dry and iron two days more ; 
The sixth the floors with soapsuds reek, 

The house from head to fuot they scour. 
My rent is high, my income small, 

The house expenses past belief ! 
And uh! at once to sum up all 

In one feli word, P’'ve got a Wirk, 





PETER PINDARICAL. 
A new version of an old story. 
A lawyer once, ? 


(Unlike full many of that sage profession, 
Although a rogue, no dunce,) 
Having got something of a load of flesh on, 
From being well fed, : 
Dropp’d down, one day, in an apoplectic fit, 
Dead, 
As anit’ 
And why 
Should not a lawyer die 
Like other folks ? 
Some people say, who’re wondrous fond of jokes, 
A Lawyer's body never need be buricd :— 
But, that if lett alone one night, 
Before the next daylight, 
_ ‘Twill off be carried ;— 
And that there's always left behind 
A smell of brimstone ! Now, J am inclined 
Te disbelieve the fact, yet cannot say 
But that it may be true. Well, any way 
Our lawyep died-~—was buried ;—in due time 
Arrived at Heaven's gate sublime, 
And knocked aloud. 
“ Who's there ?” St. Peter cried, 
And pulled the gate aside, 
And stiffly bowed. ‘ 
“ A Lawyer,” Brief replied, “ who's come 
After a life of toil, to this his heavenly home.” 
“ Be off with yourself,” St. Peter cries, 
* To other skies, 
We've not a single Lawyer here.” 
Brief smiled, and said, ** Well then, my dear 
Brother St. Peter, there can be no sin 
In letting mea moment just look in.” 
As soon as spoken, 
St. Peter pulled the gate wide open. 
“Yes, yes, look in, ungodly man,” he cried, 
* And see the many joys you are denied.” 
Brief looked with wondering eyes, 
And, as if taken by surprise, 
He gave his hat a twitch, 
And sent it in beyoud St. Peter’s reach. 
With looks demure as any cat, 
Brief sighed—“ St. Peter, sure there’ll be no laches 
In letting me just step within your hatches 
And get my hat ?” é 
St. Peter frowned, 
Sputter’d, turn’d red, but dar'd not leave his ground. 
* Well go and get your hat,” 
At last he yells, “ and then clear out, 
Or faith, Pll wring your snout, 
That’s flat!” 
Brief scampered in, 
Picked up his hat. and with a grin 
Exclaimed, * 
(In words which made St. Peter quite ashamed,) 
** Now I defy all ; 
Bring, if you dare, 
Your writ of Ejectment, and I swear 
Pi stand you trial v JEREMY QUERY. 
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THE BENEFITS OF TATTLIENG. 
Who that surveys this span of earth we press, 
This speck of life in Tae’ vast wilderness, 
Would sully the bright spot? = * e * 

— The Gio⸗ur. 

Mr. Eptron, —Now and then, I take a peep, like 
an infidel into a sanctuary, within the circle of some 
fashionable party ; not to see and be seen, but to ob- 
serve ; and no where am I so fully convinced of the 
benefits ef tattling. In the levee room, where * the 
tall torche’s glare” ‘* showed all things, but nothing 
as they were,”’ have been unfolded the true charac- 
ters of many a deceiver in beauty, virtue and talents. 
Mr. Skillful, the lawyer, has long been supposed to 
be industrious and sagacious. ‘To all appearances he 
was acquiring a high rank and a decent profit among 
the unparalleled array of competitors, who crowd the 
profession ; but he may sing 

* The day of my dstiny’s over 

And the star of my life has declined,” 
For the tattle:s have laid hcld oa him ; he may throw 
up his briefs, sell his library at Channing’s Auction 
(being careful not to tell for what cause, lest it 
should be proclaimed over the hammer) and fly, if 
possible, beyoud the reach of tattling malignity, or 
the sound of tattler’s falsehoods. It is confidently as- 
serted by the ladies. who, of course, knew best about 
the wwatter, that he spends his time in sleeping, 
smoking and playing on the flute ; and instead of 


| gaining the knowledge, that we all know he uses, 
| from books, he squeezes it vut of his brethreu in con- 
versation. It is useless for the court, bar, clients, 
and all to deny the fact, or to argue che impossibility 
of an union between such idleness, and the display he 
is constantly making of powers and assiduities, which 
leave not toom for an additional effort.— Mrs. Positive 
declares that she ‘* Acard so for a fact,” and, there- 
fore, it is undoubted. But this is not enough ; he 
might still thrive ,if he is able to gain the end, few 
men care by what means he does it ; so to complete 
his rain, his moral character and habits are assailed. 
* A young lady,” says Mrs. Grinclacket, * has been 
seen going into his office—perhaps—she wasa client 
—but—she was very handsome and well dressed ; | 
dare say all isright, yet—I hope his wife wo'nt hear 
of it, poer woman! But I dare say she is just as bad 
as he, for, they say, she is Jreadful fond of Mr. Soſuy, 
the young shopkeeper, who has just set up in (orn- 
hili””—the gentleman named stood at her elbow as 
she continued, “I don’t know the man, but ! hear 
that he is handsome and dissipated—all them shop- 
keepers are—aud berides, he makes her such clegaut 
presents—I_ do’nt wonder they fail—and he’s been 
seen to go to the house a number of times when he 
must have known, that Mr. Skillful was at court.” 
‘- Madam,” said the gentleman, drawing near, * Jet 
me assure you, that the person you spoke of, is so far 
from being guilty ; that he never made her a present 
of any kind, ror ever went to her house in his life.” 


| “ Sir, I had it from Mrs. Positive, who would be ryg"t 
- oC 


likely to know the truth.” * Madam, I shou 
most likely’"—He began to reply angrily, when |! 
seized him by one arm and led him away, giving him 
this acvice, ** Swallow your anger, pocket your dis- 
gtace, and as opposition will only cause quarrelling, 
be quiet, and: live and die peaceably, if you cannot 
honourably.” 

In stalking about the room, | heard, that Mrs. A— 
the grocer’s wiit, had spent twenty dollars a year 
over and above what had been spent by Mrs. B—; 
and that Mrs. — had been in high wrath with her 
husband, calling for a separate maintenance, be 
cause he would not carry her to a sleigh-ride ; and 
that Mrs. C— postponed her great ball in dudgeon, 
because her husband refused to invite a full-blooded 
midshipman, who, by the way, is said ta be a great 
rake ; and that Mr. and Mrs. D— do not live very 
happy together, but which is the most to blame, it is 
hard to tell, where both are so near of a colour ; and 
that Mr. E— had broken off his engagement with 
Miss F— in consequence of an astonishing discovery ! 
—with a thousand more bits of news of the same na- 

ture, which sent me home musing about the deceit- 
fulness of this world, and the necessity we are under 

f exiling ourselves from seciety, or of submitting to 

be lied about in it. 
EEE 


Paropy or a Poacher. A _ poor strolling 
player Was once caught performing the part of a 
poacher, and being taken before the Magistrates 
assembled at a Quarter Sessions, for examina- 
tion, one of them asked him what right he had to 
kill a hare ? when he replied in the following lu- 
dicrous parody en Brutus’s speech tothe Romans, 
in defence of the death of Cwsar :—* Britons, 
Hungry-men, and Epicures! hear me for my 
cause, and be silent, that you may hear : believe 
me for my honour; and have respect for my 
honour that you may believe. Censure me in 
your wisdom—and awake your senses that you 
may.the better judge. If there be any in this as- 
seinbly, any dear friend of this bare, to him I 
say, that a poacher’s love for hare is no less than 
his. If, then, that friend demand why a poacher 
rose against a hare, this is my answer,—not that 
I loved hare less, but that I loved eating more. 
Had you bad rather this hare were living, and L 
had died quite starving—or that this hare were 
dead, that I might live a jolly fellow? As this 
hare was pretty, I weep for bim; as be was 
plump I honour him; and ashe was nimble I 
rejoiced atit ; but as he was eatuble, I slew him. 
There are tears fur his beauty ; joy for his condi- 
tion; honour for his speed: and death for bis 
toothsomeness.* Wii is here so cruel that would 
see me astarved man? If any, speak for him 
have I offended. Whoishere so silly that would 
not love a tit bit? Ifany, speak, for him have I 
offended. Who is here so sleek that does: not 
love his belly? If any, speak, for him have I 
offended.” “ You have offended justice, Sirrah,” 
cried one of the Magistrates, out of patience at 
this long and strange harangue, which began to 
invade the time that had awakened his appetite. 
“ Then,” cried the culprit,guessing at the hungry 
feelings of the bench, * since justice is dissatis- 
fied, it must needs have something to devour— 
Heaven forbid 1 should keep any gentleman from 
his dinner—so, if you please, I'll wish your wor- 
ships a good day and a good appetite.” 


Suaxspeare Company. A bill is actually be- 
fore the Legislature ot New York to incorporate 
a Dramatic Company, under the name and title of 
the “Shakspeare Company in the City of New 
York,” with a capital stock not exceeding $200- 
000. Among the directors, are the Recorder, 
District Attorney, and Alderman Reed. One more 
alderman, and Mr. Hatfield are only required to 
have the full benefit of the Court of Sessions, as 
managers of the new Dramatic Company. Al- 
though the bill, as tied up, prohibits all kind of 
banking, yet we admonish the members to look 
sharp, and guard against the issuing of “ Life and 
Death Bonds,” or bonds af any description, he- 
cause no charter can now pass, even to make pins 
by steam, without bonds are issued. 

Voah’s Advocate. 


The Stage from the West lately arrived at 
Caughnawaga, and the passengers were very pa- 
tiently waiting for the driver to opeh the door. 
As there were no indications of such a step, the 
passengers helped themselves ont, and were as- 
tonished to find they had nodriver, but that the 
horses had brought up regularly at the stage 
house. Presently a man rode up, who informed 
that he had fouud the driver in the road, three 
miles back, with both his legs broxen and his 
thigh. He was not heard to fall off, perhaps ow- 
ing to the noise of the stage on the frozen road. It 
thus appears that the horses kept the road for 
three miles, in a dark night, and at their usual 


pace. The recovery of the driver is considered 
deubtful. 


One of the party of “ about forty unknown 
people dressed like Indians,” who boarded the 
ship Eleanor, in Boston, in 1773, and threw over- 
board 114 chests of tea, now lives in Cincinnati, 
Qhio. He is, says the Crisis, a temperate, hardy 
old veteran,supports his family by the sweat of his 
brow, and often boasts of the “ lea party.’, 

Histoay or Bosrox. The work of Mr. Bow- 
en, published in numbers, is now complete. It 
makes an elegant octavo volume, and is worthy 
a place in the library of every Bostonian. The 
plates with which it is embellished are respecta- 
ble ; and the typograpbical execution of the vol- 
ume is neat an& agreeable. Asa literary com- 
position it is creditable to the industry and taste 
of the author, Dr. C. H. Snow. We hope it will 
be reeeived with a degree of favor sufficient to 
induce him to continue his luerary and antiqua- 
rian researches. 


EDIE OCHILTREE. 














We have no objection to insert a communica: 
tion remarking on an article that lately appear- 
edin the Ghristian Register, when the writer 
shall be pleased to bring us the suthority for his 
statements. We have no doubt that his strictures 
ure correct, and such as the imposition complains 
ed of justly deserves ; but we wish to assume 20 
respousibility inthe case, and we have other 
matters to attend to beside making applications 
toour neighbors to ascertain the accuracy of 
anotly mous statements. 
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Marriages. 

In this city, Mt. Edward Fueh Hall to Elizabeth * 
Mr. Thomas Kilham to Mise Eliza B. A peta hy Ale rsader 
kins to Miss Catharine E. Veacie. 

lu Charlestown, Mc. Ezebiel H. to Mice Sarah Bmith: 

io Herlam, Mr. Chagles Wikon w Japs Ane Elias Moore, 

lo NewsYork, Me hace w Vin Vourtte. 

In Keene, N. 1. Dr. Daaicl Gilbert to Mise Ststn Dawes Lan- 
man. 

bo Topsfield, Mr. Sulamon Wilds to Mise Rath Bradstreet. 

In Beverly, Mr. Robert Remmonds to Mrs. Sarah Webber. 

fo Plyincuth, Mr. Truman Sempsun to Miss Ruth Burgess. 

In Newport, Mr. Thomas @ardutr to Mis Hanneh Tew. 

la Providense, Mr. James Jacobs to Mis Caruline B. Dyer: 
= — * — —— 

Deatns. 

In this city, Mre. Mery Freeman, aged 82; Mrs. Rlie-abeib Weed 
ward, aged 33. 

= Brookline, Miss Mary Seaver, aged 26. 

n Cambridge, Mrs. Luey Parsvns. 

ln Sherburne, Mrs. Haonah Whitney, aged 34. 


In Salem, widow Sarsh Leach, aged 78; Mies Pradeace Sankth, 
aged 76. 

* Lyon, Mrs. Joanna Newhall, aged 64. 

n Newburyport, Mrs. Paper, eged 61. 

In West Bridgewater, Mrs. Olive Howard, aged 87. 

Tu West SpringGeld, Mrs: Mary Sarith, aged 92; Mr: Tilley Met: 
rick, aged 36. 5 

In Carver, Mr. Abiel Shurtliff, aged 93. 

In Brewster, Nathamel Freeman, Esq. aged 90. 

In New-York city, Miss Lucy Barrett. 








HUBARD GALLERY 


WILL. SHORTLY CLosR, 
Ane the PAPYROTOMIA and PANHARMOSI- 
CON will be removed to the South. 

‘Those who intend to complete their family collec: 
tion of profiles are invited to visit Julien Hall, oppo- 
site the bottom of Federal-street, as easly as possible, 

Admission 50 cents, which entitles the vieiter te 
see the exhibition, hear the Concert, and obtain @ 
correct likeness, cut by Master Hubard, is a few 
seconds. — * 

The Hall is brilliantly lighted, aud forms delight» 
ful evening Promenade. , 

0 The Morning Exhibition is from 11 till 2; the 
Evening from half past six till half past 9 o'clock. 

EA memoir of Master Hubard, with a catalogué 
of the Cuttings, and a.list of the music of the Pane 
harmonicon, may be had of the doorkerper— price 
6 1-4 cents. Jan. 20. 











N PRESS, and wil! he published ow Saturday 

morning, by DUTTON & WENTWORTH, No. , 
4, Exchange-street, 

AN ADDRESS, prononnced at the Atmiversaty 
Celebration ef.the Frankhe Ty ak 


CLARK. 


O For sate as above, and at the several Book- 
stores. Feb. 3. 
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FOR SALE, 

WO Paper Mills and a iswelling-Howse. The 

subscriber offers for sale, two Paper Wills at the 

** Lower Mills,” sv culled, in Milton, being at the 

head of Navigation on Neponset River. They are sit- 

uated in a flourishing village, oniy six and a half miles 

trom Boston ; aud are well worth the attention of any 

genticman wishing to ixvest capital in this line of 
business. 

As the tille to the premises has heen somewhat dis- 
puted by one of the grantors, Me. Edmund Baker, 
and been the subject of five or six lawsuits, (three by 
the said Baker, and three with the Commonawealih, 
one of which is still depending iu coust,) the sub- 
scriber deems it necessary to give a copy of the title: 
deed, dated July 2d, 1810, to show a description of 
the premises, and enable the purchaser to fadge tof 
himself of the validity of the title. The copy ef the 
deed is as follows, viz: 

* A Paper Mill in said Miltoa, and about tweaty 
rods of laud, be tiie same more of less; bosuded 
southeasterly by a line beginning at the southwesterly 
hole drilled in a larze rock on the edge of Neponset 
River, about two rods below Milton Bridge, 20 Calle 
an iron bolt being drove into said drilled hole; an 
running from thence south, thirty-nine degrees east, 
fifty-eight of Gunter’s Links, to a large stone ; frons 
thence by a line running orth fifty-cight degrees enst, 
until it intersects said Neponset River, en which the 
said land is bounded on all other parts. And the seid 
Isaac Sanderson, his heirs and assigns forever had 
hereby aright granted him orthem to make 
maiotaio a dam to accommodate said Mill, below 
Bridge on a level with the top of enid hole drilied 
said rock, and another hele drilled in the same 
both baving iron bolts drove ioto the same, and are 
a lev@l one witb the other. But the said dam 
not at any time be built higher than the tops of 
holes in said rock. (The purchaser will perceize 
the grantor specifies in writing his own restricteons, 
therefore no other restrictions cam be sMPtsED.)} 
owners of the Mills above said Bridge, their bens and 
assigns forever, have herein reserved a right te hoist 
the gates of the Mill herein conveyed to said Sander- 
son, to draw off thy water when it is necessary to fe- 
pair the dam of mills above said Bridge. To have 
and to hold the »forementioned premises, with all the 
appurtenances thereunto belonging to bim, the 
leaac Sanderson, his heirs and assigns forever.” 
dced is duly execoted and acknowledged. 

Since the date of the above deed 3 24, 1810) 
the said Baker has removed his own Mills, lying a- 
bove the subscriber's, down the stream, and 
his mill-wheels below the level of the * holes” in the 
rock, as mentioned in his deed. It is therefore thought 
important to mentivn thié circumstance, as it is 
sumed the only reason the swid KHaker has for di 
ing his own deed, is that by removing his oun 
he has subjected himself to the inconvenience of hie 
own baek-waler. 

The subscriber also offers fur sale bis Dwelting- 
Houre, receatly built, which is large and cenvenient, 
together with a stable and ont-houses, 

For terms, please to appiy to the subscriber on the 
premises. ISAAC SANDERSOR. 

68 


Milton, Feb. 3, 1926. 
N ASONIC MIRROR and SYMBOLIC CHART— 
For sale by RK. P. & C. WILLIAMS. Thie 
Chart is veatly fitted up om rolless and contains Ea- 
blems and Texts from Scripture, v0 as, (to- 
getber wth a Key which accompanies to 
assist (he snrtiated ia recalling to memory the sublime 
lectures on the several d of Masvery from the 
entered Apprentice to the Royal Arch Mason. 


ALSL, POR SALE 48 ABOVE, 
Masonic Constitutions— Masonic 
Monitors— Masonic Pocket © ; brief la· 
— tuto the Origin 1 aes eee 
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Miacellantes. 


Selected foom late English Journals. 
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Drovp, 

Taras not to thet deep, hallowed passion, 

“First Love—Girst feclings of the soul intense ? 
chaste and holy— 
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—— in life so dear, 
Lies pallid, drear, 
Cold, tenantless, and pierced by thee unto the beart ! 
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Kneeling, ever I adore thee ! 
Hither your swects, ye ministe 
ye 7 grave with flowers = 

music to m iven : 
¥e 8 anthems ya pebyt 


my soul to Heaven ! 
her tread the starry land ! 
her hand in 





a : 
stoop, and waft me to her 
» oF restore the bride ! 


THE NORTHERN LOVE 


R’S SERENADE. 
‘ake, Genevieve —* is di 










Thou, beauteous bow, 1 monument should prove 
have rolled away—Tiwe’s mighty tide 
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Resumed with new-born str 
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Paupence anp Vicz Incomratisix. ‘1 never 
(said Burke) knew a man who was bad, fit for ser- 
vice that was good. There is always some dirt 
qualifying ingredient, mixing and spoiling the com- 
pound. e man seems paralytic on that side; his 
muscles there have lost their tone and character ; 
they cannot move. In short, the accomplishment of 
anything good is a physical impossibility for such a 
map : there is decrepitude as well as distortion : he 
could not, if be would, is not more certain than that 
he would not, if he could.” 

The Abbe St. Real, who was remarkable for his 
vanity, was one day disputing with some literary 
friends, as to who among mankind had deserved the 
title of Great.” Some gave their opinion in ſavou⁊ 
of Alexander, others uf Casar, and almost all were 
for Louis XIV, who was then in the most brilliant 
period of his reign. * You are quite mistaken,” said 
the Abbe abruptly, “ the only really great men are 
Jesus Christ, Scipio, and myself.” 


Box-Mor or Honwe Tooke. Coming ove Monday 
morning to the hustings, Tooke was thus addressed 
by a partisan of his oppovent, of not a very respecta- 
ble character—** Well, Mr. Tooke, you will bave all 
the blackguards with youto-day.” ‘ | am delighted 
to hear it, Sir,” said Tooke, bowing, “and from such 
good authority.” 

Bonus. The conversation of Burke must have 
been (saye Mr. Moore,)like the procession of a Roman 
triumph, exhibiting power and riches at every step-- 
—oecasionally, perhaps, mingling the low Fescennine 
jest with the lofty music of its march, but glittcring 
all over with the spoils of the whole ransacked world. 


Bioop. The blood is the most important fluid of 
the body. In the arteriesthe colour of the blood is 
of a florid hue ; in the veins it is darker, except on- 
ly in the pulmonary vessels, in which its colour iz re- 
versed. It is proved that the hlood acquires its florid 
colour in passing through the lungs, and from the loss 
of carbon. While hot, and in motion, the blood re- 
mains coustantly fluid aodred. When it cools, and 
is at rest, it gradually separates into two parts ; the 
one, which is red and floating, becomes of a darker 
colour, remains concrete, is calied crassamentum ; 
the other, which occupies the lower part of the ves- 
sel, is of a yellow greenish colour, and is called the 
serum or lymph. The blood serves to distend the 
cavities of the heart and blood-vessels, and prevent 
them collapsing ; to stimulate to contraction the cavi- 
ties ofthe heart and vessels, by which means the cir- 
culation of the blood is performed. It generates with- 
in itself animal beat, which it propagates throughout 
the body ; it nourishes the whole y ; and, lastly 
it is the source from which every secretion is mad 
‘The blood in the human body is generally from 30 to 
35 pounds in weight.—Jvis : Dr. Speir’s Lecture. 


Tue Sittixc Pant. When the Adidingtons suc- 
ceeded Mr. Pitt in the administration, Mr. Sheridan 


thus alluded to those thriving subordinates : l should 
like to support the present Minister on fair ground ; 
but what is he? a sort of outside passenger,—or rath- 
era man leading the horses round a corner, while 
reins, whip, and ali, dre in the hands of the coach- 
man on the bor—(looking at Mr. Pitt’s elevated seat, 
three or four benches above that of the Treasury.) 
Why not have an union of the two Ministers, or at 
least come intelligible connection? When the Ex- 
minister quitted office, almost all the subordinate 
Ministers kept their places. How was it that the 
whole family did not move together? Had he only 
one covered waggon to carry friends and gonds ? or has 
he left directions behind him that they may know 
where tu call ? [remember a fable of Aristophanes, of 
a man that sat so long on a seat (about as long, per- 
haps, as the Ex-minister did on the Treasury bench) 
that he grew to it. When Hercules pulled him off, 
he left: all the sitting part of the man behind him. 
The Housee can make the allusion.” —Life of idan. 


No Fratrerer !—In a letter addressed. in 1811 to 
his present Majesty, Mr. Sheridan had the hardihood 
thus to describe both his Royal Patron and himself: 
To this line of conduct I am prompted by every 
motive of personal gratitude, and confirmed by every 
opportunity, which peculiar circumstauces and long 
experience bave afforded me, of judging of your 
Heart and Understanding,—to the superior excel- 
lence of which—(beyond all, | beliere, that ever stood 
in your rank and high relation fo society)—I fear not 
to advance my humble testimony, be-ause | scruple 
not to say for myself, that 1 AM No FLATTERER, and 
that I never found that to become oe was the road to 
your real regard.» Ought not the Sycophant and 
flypocrite who could have peoned such a passage, to 
have been publicly pnmped upon, every levee-day, 
for the retuainder of his degraded life? And for what 
was it that the writer thus ventured to outrage de- 
cency aud truth? the hope of securing that which 
his Biographer well terms the “ frailest of all 
subluoary treasures, a Prince's friendship.” How he 
succeeded, we all know ; and the lesson is a useful 
one. 


Doctrin& oF PERFECTIQILITY. On hearing that a 
certain modern philosophied had carried his belief in 
the perfectibility of all living things 90 far, a» to say 
that he did not despair of seeing the day when tigers 
themeelves might be educat Dr. T. (a Scotch 
critic) exclaimed, *I should like dearly to see him 
in a cage with (wa of his pupils.” 

Sumeuscits Rewarpep. ‘* Does your husband 
expectorate ! said an apothecary in this town, to a 
poor Irich woman who long visited his shop for her 
sick hushand—* Ezpect to eat, yer honor—no sure, 
and Paddy does nof expect to eat—he’s nothing at 
allto ate!” The humane man sent a large basin of 
mizture from a tureen of soup then smoking on his 
table.—Chelfenham Journal. 

A gentleman who was severely cross-examined by 
Mr. Danning, who asked him repeatedly if he did not 
live within the verge of the Court, at length answered 
that he did. ‘ And pray, Sir,” said Dunning, “ why 
did you take up your residence in that place?” “ In 
order to avoid the impertinence of dunning,” answer- 
ed the witness. 5 

MazuniErR. ** Conceivea paste-board Harlequie, 
such as we make for children, only five feet eight 
inches in height endued with vitality, and instead of 
being hung together, a thing of thréads, shreds and 
patches, possessing the thewe, sinews, and proportions 
of a man of flesh and blond! Do this, and you have 
afaint idea of M. Mazurier. He has the activity of 
a paste-boerd figure, in the person of a man of mortal 
mould, and flings about his legs and arms as if they 
did not belong tohim. He thrusts himself into all 
sorts of impossible attitudes ; each step that he takes 
is in the teeth of the whole system of gravitation, and 
every movement a miracle ! Talk of the laws which 
govern muscular action—he laughs them to scora ! 
and one can only account for his motions and posi- 
tione, by supposing his spine an elephant’s trunk, his 
marrow to consist of mercury, and his knee-pans 
formed of two invisible hinges! It isas though an 
Egyptian mummy could grow immortal in motion, or 
a skeleton, freed from the grose incumbrances of flesh 
and blood, retained animation and activity, and out 
of very lightness, had leaped out of its skin. M. 
Mazurier isa physical problem, and a puzzle to the 
anatomists. Galvanism itself can produce ne euch 
motion ashe appears spontaneously toexercise. He 
possesses suppleness enough for a courtier or a weath- 
ercock ; a magnetic pivot, or a minister of state! 
With him all is by contraries ; do other people walk on 
their fect? Hecan do s0 too fur his amusement—bat 
he thanks you, and prefers standing on his head, for 
ordinary use. He throws his eye-brows into the pit 
| of his etomach, and when he wants 2 piach of snuff, 
j thrusts his fect iato his ee eed geome 12 
down, as if never to rise again, appears D 
to pieccs, bat he quickly revives. He beatsle diable 
be:fecur at dancing on two sticks ; and if hehas not 
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Autnentic Avecpots or 4 Morgrr. A highly- 
gifted nobleman was struck at Freemark Faire with a 
peculiar waggisbness ia the expression of a common 
monkey, and immediately purchased him. Pug was 
carried on his yacht, and made {ast in the 
cabin. The day was very hot. The marquis hav- 
ing exerted himself with rowing, and in working his 
vessel, had thrown aside his neckcloth, and unbutton- 
ed his shirt collar; being aa absent man, he sat 
down in :his unfashionable trim to eat some hot chops 
and potatoes. Pug had dexterously managed to di- 
vide the cord which fastened him ; and having cast 
a longing eye on the viands spread before his lord- 
ship, made a spring to the centre of the table, seizing 
as he pasad a smoking-hot potatoe, which, with great 
quickness and address, he d down the back of 
his lordship’s neck with one paw, while he seized the 
chops on bis plate with the other, and skipped off 
with his ptize up the companion-ladder, and was soon 
safe in therigging ; while the marquis was hallooing 
and dancing with a burning-hot potatoe down his 
back.” : : 

Sheridas and Delpini fell into high words relative 
to an arrtar of salary due to the latter, as Man 
Friday io Robinson Crusoe ofthe former. Sheri- 
dan, provded at what he deemed the insolence of 
the pantonimist, told him that he had forgotten his 
station. ‘No, indeed, Monsieur Sheridan, | have 
not,” retor.ed Delpini: “ I know the difference be- 
tween us perlectly well. Io birth, parentage, and 
education, + Sed superior to me ; but in life, char- 
acter, and behaviour, | am superior to you !” 

Delpini, the Clown, on the Prince of Wales's refus- 
al to ask Harris to give him a benefit, said ‘* Very 
well, Sir, den 1 mest go to your Papa’s Bench.” 


Old Wewitzer was joking and laughing at rehears- 
al, instead of minding the business of the scene. 
Raymond, who was then ctage-manager, took him to 
task for this, and said, “*Come, Mr. Wewitzer, I 
wish you would pay a little attention.” ‘* Well, 
Sir,” answered Wewitzer, “‘ so | am—I’m paying as 
little as J can.” 


AnEcpbots or Pore Pius VII. During the forced 
residence of Pope Pius VII. in France, he showed 
himself in all is actions pious, charitable, temperate 
and firm. After his reyeated refusals to accede to the 
proposals of Buonapart:, before coming to the last 
extremity, it was thought prudent to try ove more ef- 
fort, and accordiugly a person was appointed to wait 
upon him for the purpose. The individual charged 
with this mission, forced his way into the house, and 
entered, with an air of insulting violence, into the 
apartment of the holy father, where he found the ven- 
erable pontiff supping off two small dishes of fish. 
His holiness, after listening to what he had to say, 
made no other reply than by these words; ‘* Sir, a 
sovereign Who only requires a crown a day to live up- 
vn, is not a man to be easily intimidated.” 


AngcpotE. The day on which Danton was guil- 
lotined, several others suffered the same fate. The 
leathern bag, therefore, which received the heads of 
the victims, was very large. While the fatal axe 
was falling on the necks of some, others, alighted from 
the cart, were waiting their turn at the foot of the 
scaffold. Herault de Schelle and Danton were among 
the latter, and were engaged in conversation when 
the Artist came to take Herault to the scaffold. Dan- 
ton and he approached each other forthe purpore of 
embracing, but were prevented doing so by the execu- 
tioner. ** Go, wretch,” said Danton to him, “ our 
heads will seek each other in the sack.” 


Ertraets. A writer, in a recent Astronomical, or 
rather Astrological . work, mentioning an eclipse of 
the Sun next November, says that it will be ** a total 
and visible eclipse of that disttnguished lummary,” 
and, moreover, that * it will not only be palpable, but 
the largest we can expect: for another ten years in 
this coyntry.”” In what country st may be larger than 
a lctal eclipse, we are not informed. 


Nover Sporting. Hoary mitrons and other su- 
perannuated believers in omens hav~ received an in- 
dubitable corroboration or previous predictions re- 
specting the ensuing severity of the season. On Fri- 
day, a pheaant, at uoon-day, perched, in the South 
street, Perth. on th: top of a chimney. The beauti- 
fuliy-enamelled ;iumaze of the feathery visitant 
strongly excited the cuiicsity of all the idlers ia the 
ntighdorheud. As:: is a!ways instructive to note the 
concatenation of those causes and effects which prove 
eventful either to men or to birds, we must solicit the 
advertence of readers to the sequel of our narrative. 
No sooner had the fatigued pheasant appropriated the 
sooty funnel for its temporary resting place, than a 
pensiorlese veteraua—who on many a field day, at the 
base of th: jutting-cliff, had expelled the bull’s eye— 
excl:imed, ** A fine shot!» He forthwith procured 
a flusk anda firelock, presented, fired, and ere Echo 
had responded the report, the hapless fowl! had fallen 
lifeless. The feelings expressed by the spectators 
were various ; some applauded the dexterity of the 
musketeer —some deplored the fatality of the shot, 
and, Quaker-like, deprecated the conjunction of guns 
and guv-posder on any aceount whatever. Let-not 
rural xnights to whom a partial legislation has legal- 
ized au exclusive right to the gallinaceous and other 
fleet and flying tribes, become querulous at this in- 
stance of game killing ; since Mr. Canning, by an un- 
British estimate of glory and anti-Tory antipathy to 
the destruction, not of mice, but of men (the value of 
both species were, in the Castlereagh school, on a 
par) seems determined to inhibit his Majesty's lieges 
from exercising their militant acquirements in the 
shooting of Frenchmen, he must be a niggardly patri- 
ot, and unworthy of knighthood or other coveted die- 
tinction, who would gruage a pheasant ? 


Guosts. One argument to prove that the com- 
mon relations of ghosts and spirits are generally falee, 
may be drawn from the opinion held, that spirits are 
never seen by more than one person at a time; that 
is to say, it seldom happens to above one person in a 
company to be possessed with any high degree of 
spleen or melancholy.—Manchester Journal. 


‘6 There is onty one quarter of ap hour in human 
life passed ill, and that is between the calling for the 
reckoning end payirg it.—. 28. 

‘* tHe who-maliciously takes advantage of the un- 
guarded moments of friendship, is no farther from 
koavery, than the last moment of evening from the 
first of night.—Lavater. 

“ Affectaiion is a greater enemy to the face than 
the small pox.—S/. Evremond. 

* One said to acovetous fellow, who was a great 
talker, sir, you certainly would be the most worthy 
mano in the whoie city, if the lock which you have 


From the Italien. 


A story should, to please, at least seem true, 
Be aprapes, well concise, and new ; 

And whensce’er it deviates from these 
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TO THE LADIES. 
been frequently suggested to the sub 


modatian, he therefore takes the li of announci 
that his Store, No. 52, MARKET-ST: 


ed particularly for that purpose. 


have favoured him with their commands. 
is enabledto keep a 


more ——- can be found at any other store. 
LA 


examine for themselves. 
CUSHMAN BASSETT. 





acquired the secret of ual —— seems to have 
nired the primuns ile in his own person: 
i ies British Press. 





Oct. &. tf. 








upon your deor, was but fixed upon your mouth.— 


T havi 
I ccrtber, by Ladies of the first respectability, whom 
he has the honour to number among his customers, 
that it would be more agreeable for them to call] ata 
SHOE STORE ezclustfely devoted to their accom- 


ET, is i - 
le continues to have manufactured those fine 
SHOES which, he has reason to believe, have hereto- 
fore given perfect satisfaction to those Ladies who 
As hehas manufactured LADIES SHOES enly, he 
greater variety of pattems,— 
many of which, be flatters himself, are designed with 


IES are respectfally invited to call and 


BOSTON 
BOOT AND SHOE ESTABLISHMENT 
wo. 99, WASHINGTON-STREET. 
ILLIAM 8. CHADWICK offers for sale his 
Spring and Summer Stock of Ladies’, Gentle- 
men's, Misses and Boys’ BOOTS, SHOES and PUMPS, 
comprising an assortment equal to any other estab- 
lishment of the kind in America, viz. 


200 pair nailed horse skin Boots ut $2,00 
300 do. sewed do. do. do. 2,50 
275 do. light calf-skin do. 2,75 
200 do. neatly mace do. do. 3,00 
300 do. city made do. from 3,50 to 5,00 
150 do. custom made do. 5,00 to 6,00 

50 do. English Soal do. 6,50 to 7,00 
200 do. boys do. do. 1,50 to 3,00 
600 do. gentlemen’s elegant Pumps 624 to 1,50 
300 do. do. do. do. heels 67 to 2,25 
300 do. do. light dress shoes 1,50 tol,75 
260 do. do. calf-skin do. 1,17 to 2,00 


The above work is all warranted ; and a satisfactory 
deducfion will be madé, to purchasers should it 
not prove equal to their expectations—and customers 
may rest assured that every article will be sold at the 
above stated prices. 
Also, in Store, 45 dozen prime Calf-Skias ; 30 doz. 
dressed horse skins ; 5() sides Neats Leather ; 4 bajes 
Russia Sheeting ; 35 boxes No. 3 blaok and colored 
Ribbons ; 25 pieces Denmark Satin ; 20 do. Double 
Prunello, black and colored ; 500 do. first quality 
black Galloons ; 500 pair men’s, women’s and boys’ 
Lasts, superior shape ; Sole leather, Lining and Bind- 
ing skine, Boot Webbing and Cord, iron and copper 
Nails, and almost every article in any way connected 
with his branch of business, all of which are offered 
at wholesale and retail, at very low prices for Casb. 
LADIES’ SHOES. 

A very extensive assortment of Ladies black, white 
and col India, and French Satin dress Slippers, 
made in elegant style ; do. black and coloured Vel- 
veteen, Demark Satin, and Double Prunello Shoes, 
with and without heels ; do. kid, morocco and leather 
Slippers ; high lace and bread strap do. together with 
Misses’ Children’s and Boys’ Shoes, of almost every 
quality. 
As very particular attention is paid to that part of 
the business, no pains shall be wanting to render his 
work and services acceptable to all the Ladies who 
may please to favor him with their custom. 

N. B. Measures taken for Boots and Shoes of all 
kinds as usual. May 20. 








ATENT MACHINERY for manufaclusing Cop- 
per, Sheet-lron, and Tin’ Plate Woe “ 
; The subscriber will at all times furnish applicants 
with entire or part setts of this valuable machinery, 
made in the best manner. Such has been the revolu- 
tion in the business of manufacturing Tin-Ware, that 
no establishment for that purpose tan be advanta- 
geously supported without the use of this machinery. 
t is now in general use in almost every State in the 
Union, and has been introduced into England, and is 
there highly approved. Application for these ma- 
chines may be made to either of the following men- 
tioned gentlemen, who are Agents for the manufactur- 
er, and they will be supplied without any addition to 
the factory price, except Freight and Insurance, or to 
the subscriber at Southington, Connecticut. 
SETH PECK, Patentee. 





Bs AGENTS. 

7 a Boston. 

— Yel” South Readihg, } Massachusetes. 
Simon Pettes, Bellows’ Falis, Vermont. 
Nathan Winslow, Portland, 5 
Oliver Buckley, —— Meine. 
Timothy Gridley,' Exeter, | 5 New-Hampshire. 
Andrew Jolinson, - Providence, Rhode- 
Williem L. Melville, Newport. Island. 
William Austin, Albany, 

Peter Swain, No. &4, mee 
John Haglots, corner | NOW-York, — 
8 ee et 
ainue 

—*8 } Phitadelphia, ) a 
J. Park & To. ‘ } Pitsberg, } 
ey —* Ciacianati, Sate. 

on, Wheeling, ia. 

Cowdin & Sanderson, Nashville, —— 
Isaac Maaseld, Louisville, Kestneky. 

—— Mobile, Alabama. 
eb. J. 
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SS this ity to state, that in conse- 

quence of having established a manufactory 
within a few miles of the city, he can produce Shoes 
(quality considered) cheaper than is generally offer- 
eal to the peublic. 

Tae decided preference given to those Shoes (his 
own manufacture) for shape, ease and durability, re- 
quires no comment. 

Ladies’, misses’ and children’s measures for Boots 
and Shoes taken, * warranted, as to style, materi- 
alsand workmanship, second to none in this or any 
other country. 

Not having nor ever expecting to be troubled 
the fastidious, it is quite superfluous to say his store 
entirely devoted to the accommodation of the ladies. 









Nov. 11. tf 
P WHIT WELL Drosgiat, Battery March street, 
(opposite the Commercial Coffee House) has 


e 
just received from New Y an and 
oa assortment of paucs aN MEDICI = 
By tax Orniox—1 kages, ——- sam 
Tolu, Balsam Capivi, White ‘ax, Oil of Lavender, 
do. do. Cloves, do. Lemon, do. Rosemary, de. Burga- 


Gen. 
— 1, - 
irits Terebi Cc Red ipitate, 





Warehouse, Ne. 5, 
LY & HUDSON have for sale, a 

sortment of Fashionable and 
their line, as can be found im any 
the kind in the United 


of French, English and American fabrics, 
which are of the highest cost that have been 
ed in this Market during the present » 
Skins an? Flushings, for top coate—German 
ter proof Camlets—Scotch and Nerwich 
ings of every description, such as plain, figured anf * 
stripe! Velvets, English, French and lodia T 
aud Valentias, in great variety—mole skin, 
white and buff Cassimeres, &c.—together with 
endless variety of Fancy Articles and Trimming, ig. F 
cluding fancy Cravats, (of a nvw style.) Stocks, Pada 
Belts, Suspenders, Shags, Plushes, Pearl But 
Also, as usual, a complete assortment of 
vamblet and Plaid 
Camblet Coats, lined with silk, wadded and : 
— lined Top Coats and Surtouts, of all colorsand qua, © 
itiee—Frocks, Dress Coats, Pantaloons, Vests, ce: 
Vests, Frocks and Drawers, Shirts and Cravats, Gloves. 3 
and Hosiery—and, in short, almost 
tached to a gentleman’s wardrobe. 
Additions are constantly making of such Goody 
are fashionable and rare, and no exertion is ae 
render the above Establishment ane of the first of the 


OP Lonpvos Fasmions, per London Packet. 
eoptf 


CEEMICAy 
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MADE. CLOTH 


every article, . 








EMBROCATION 


OR WHITWELL’S IMPROVED OPODELDOC. =f 
HIS article is considered by the first physiciansia | * 


the United States to rank 

Composition in existence for the 
ins, Gout, Rheum , 
nese of the neck or limbs, 


ied both to man and 


than any other 


Chilblains, cha Hands, 
ble Poisen 8, rg 
beast 


Szriovs Caution. The public cannot be too much 
t the numerous incre: 
original and excellent 
tion, (recommended by one of the most « 
the faculty in America) made by various 
their own names, which is 
tne and sometimes palmed of u 


upon their guard 
vile’ — 







price, as a bait, with the 
declaration that the 
than the original. 
tutes, however, have se offen been returned as t 
» that with a little attention, and by insist 
upon receiving Whitwell’s these ab " 
impositions will, in a great measure, be e 


Facts in tus Cass. 
original and sole inventor of the 3 
tion, which is altogether a different medicine from 
common Opodeldoc, or any of the : 
tard race now in existence—the 
created by its peculiar merits, and by a vast 
e numerous respectable certificates whi 
this medicine apply to thie article and ne ot 
public know no other—the purchaser 
All attempts therefore to substitute a 
or to make it in my name, is not 
J— maxim, but is an 
every principle of honor, candor tad jes : 
moral sense, if not in a court of law, 
straed into an act of even a 


ture of the time, 


a violation of great 


street, opposite the Commercial C 
orders are solicited, either cash, credit, or on cc 
tf 


. 





ASONIC MIRROR and SYMBOLIC 
For sale by R. P. & C. WIL 
Chart is neatly fitted u 
blems and Texts from 
gether with a Ke 





es se 


sellers and contains Ea 


y which accompanies it : 
assist the initiated in recalling — — 

lectures on the several d 
entered Apprentice to the 


Masonic Constit 
Monitors—Masonic Pocket Compasi 
uiry into the Ori 


of M from the § 
——— 
LB AS ABOVE, 






Origin and Principles of Freemason 
ystic — of Freemasonry, &c. 
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BOARDING HOUSE. IN FEDERAL-GTREET—Neo. 14. ‘ 
OPPOSITE TRE ABV. BR. CHANNING SNEETING 
ully claims the aame 
always received from G8 


i 

opportunity to thank them for their visits to hie 
an1 wishes a continuance of the same. 

He can accommodate regular Roarders with 


ee Dentin ae always ece 
ndependently regular boarders, with 
and separate roome. 









informe his friends 
the public, ‘aan he bens hand, (aad is e 


Silver, Shell end 
Spectacles to be found in the city, set with glasses 
every defect of the Eye, within the reach of Op 
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Carpets made as usual. 
nhs 9. tf 
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